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DE QuINCEY’s REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 
Scoti’s MARMION. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . ° ° 
Scotr’s LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 
CARLYLE’S EssAy ON BURNS. ' 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 


MILTON’s PARADISE Lost. Books I. and II. 


Edited, with introduction and notes . 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS, 

Edited, with introduction and notes . 
BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 

Edited, with introduction and notes . 
MACAULAY’sS EssAy ON MILTON, 

Edited, with -aareneram - notes, feds M.A. 

Eaton, A B. ° 
MACAULAY’s EssAY ON ADDISON. 

Edited, with introduction and wees me M. A. 

EATON, A.B. . e ° 
Popr’s TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 

Edited, with introduction and notes, sai M.A 

Eaton, A.B. ° ° a ° 
DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 

Edited, with a euwene and notes, aoe M.A. 

EATON, A 


STUDENTS’ SHAKESPEARE 


-I0 


-I0 


FOR HOME STUDY 


The Famous Ten Cent 
Classics 


( Texts that are accurate and authentic) 


Paper. Cloth. 


125 


25 


25 


25 


A New Series of the Greater Plays. Annotated for 


Pupils by Experienced Teachers. 


MACBETH, 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by H C. 
Nortcutt, B.A , london, Assistant Lecturer at 
the South African College, Cape Town . ° 
TWELFTIL NIGHT. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Etiz- 


ABeTH Leg, Lecturer in English Literature at 
Streatham Hill High School ° ‘ 


Henry VIII. 


page i. introduction and notes, by G. H. 
Ety, , London, formerly Assistant Master 
in the United Westminster Schools ‘ 


THE TEMPEST. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Etiz- 


apetH L er, Lecturer in English Literature at 
Streatham Hill High School . . 


KinG RICHARD II. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. 
Barry, B A., Editor of “ Henry V a ° 


-10 


+10 


+25 


+25 














Paper. Cloth 


As You LIKE Ir. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Lionet 
WwW Lype, M. A., Sometime Exhibitioner of 
Queen’s College Oxford; Head donee Mas- 
ter, Glasgow Academy ‘. 10 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Gso. 


Pry, B A., formerly Assistant Master in 
the United Westminster Schools m ° ; .t0 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. F. 
Bauaust, Chief Master of Modern — 
United Westminster Schools. .t0 
JuLius Caesar. 
Edited, with mene and notes, 4 i eee 
Dent. ‘ .10 
CYMBELINE. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, deni W.F. 
Baucust 


> ce) 

KING JOHN. 

Edited, with introduction and notes, b 

Wess, B A. pees a of i Gace 

College, Oxford : 10 
HAMLET. ; 

Edited, with introduction and notes, by Lionei 

Ww. Lypk, M. A., Head — Master, — 

gow Academy . -10 


CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with earns a notes rby ee 
Dent . : I 
KING HEnry V. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. 


Barry, B A, English and Classical Master, 
Tettenhall College, Staffordshire . . 10 


LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. 
With notes e ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° e -To 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


Edited, with introduction and notes . ° . 10 
SOUTHEY’s LIFE OF NELSON, 
Edited by Prof. Henry Mor.iry ‘ ‘ " .To 
JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, THE PRINCE OF 
ABYSSINIA, 
Edited by Prof. Henry Mor.ey : ° . .10 


DEFOE’s ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited for use in schools . ‘ - ‘ ‘ Io 


ASCHAM’S SCHOOLMASTER. 
Edited by Prof. Henry Mortey ‘ . .Ic 


DICKENS’ CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
For Supplementary Reading 


9 19 

DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

With sketch of Dickens’ life. ‘ . 3 10 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

With notes, by Prof. H. Moriey . ° : 10 
BLACK BEAUTY. 

His Grooms and apse, by ANNA 

SEwELL. Illustrated , ‘ -To 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


ADDISON, SAVAGE, SWIFT. 

By Samvet Jounson. ° Edited by Prof. H. 

MortEY . ° ; ° ° ° ‘ ‘ .To 
Gay, THOMPSON, YounG, Gray, Etc. 

By SamMveL ‘Tonxsox. Edited by Prof. H. 

ORLEY . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . .10 

WALLER, MILTON, CowLEy. 

With introduction by Prof. H. Mortey . . .to 


PRIOR, GONGREVE, BLACKMORE, POPE. 
With lntsoduction *. . J ‘ .10 
BUTLER, DENHAM, DRYDEN, meee Sonny 
SPRATT, DORSET, ROCHESTER, OTWAY. 





MACAULAY’S ESSAYS 


FRANCIS BACON, 


With introduction by Prof. H. Mortey . ° +10 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

With introduction by Prof. H. Mortey . ° -10 
PLUTARCH’s LIvEs (In Press). 

ALEXANDER THE Great and Jutivs Ca#sar . -I0 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Some of the best books for children and young people which have came to our notice are some 
numbers of the Young Folks’ Library of Choice Literature. Each number contains thirty-two pages 
of choice illustrated literature, bound in strong manila covers. One of the good points of the book 
is the moderate price for such choice literature, five and ten cents per copy, bringing them within 
the reach of all classes. The Nature Series and the Stories of the American Revolution are told in 
a most fascinating way, so that the child is at once attracted and wishes for more. The biographies 
of the best men of our country are inspiring to the small one as well as to the older one. These 
books are the very best things we have seen of the kind. — Oxford Press, Oxford, Pa. 


ARE YOU USING THE 


FAMOUS FIVE-CENT CLASSICS? 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. Price, 5 cents a 
copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


PBB P PBL PPO NO 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., THIRD GRADE ( Continued) 




































































Gentlemen—My pupils are very much interested in the 
Five and Ten-Cent Classics, and are saving their money 69 Puss in Boots 
Young Polk's Litrary to buy them for themselves _1 have about 25 of my own 70 Story of Stephensun 
4 Cooter Lineranure that I use as a circulating library, and every child is 71 Story of Irving 
anxious for his turn to get one of them. You will please 72 Story of Pocahontas 
send us the following order. Find money order for $2.25. 8: Story of Cyrus W. Field 
FLOWER Nanniké E, Forry, 95 Stories of Revolution I. 
FRIENDS. Grand Function, Colo. (Lexington and C —— : tay 
96 Stories of Revolution 
a (British Driv om Mt. Boston) 
Pant t The interest taken by the children _ the numerous ror Stories of Revolution III. 
questions asked about what they have already read have (Battle of Long Island) 
lead me to believe that my Reading Table will be the most 120 Liberty Bell 
| SSS attractive spot in the building. Thanking you for having 
—————— put within my reach such a “- of wealth, I am, 
ours respectfully 
J L. Pirman, Fohknstown, Pa, FOURTH GRADE 
= 
22 Hawthorne's Golden Touch 
FIRST GRADE (Large 7y/e) 82 Story of Holmes 
83 Story of La Salle 
2 Esop’s Fables—1 89 Story of Longfellow 
3 sop’s Fables—2 go De Soto 
11 Selections from AZsop—1 gt Marquette 
12 Selections from ASsop—2 eenbaienneneeat g8 Story of Boone 
73 Story of the Buds CHOICE LITERATUAS . 99 Pioneers:of the West 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) Sony or 100 Fremont and Carson J 
77. Flower Friends I. end 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
tog The Butterfly Baby © NORSEMEN. 104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 


tos Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland {I. 
107 Storiesand RhymesofFlowerland I. 
108 Storiesand Rhymesof flowerland 
125 Selections from Longfellow 


t10 Plant Babies 
143 Babes of the Wood 
144 Babes of the Meadow 


Some time since I ordered 200 Five-Cent Classics « f 
you, which have proved highly satisfactory. Please send 
me two dozen numbers as cancelled. 

E, B. Cronincer, Pike, Texas. 




















FIFTH GRADE 


23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 



















































































33 The Chimzra (Hawthorne) 
THIRD GRADE 34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 
1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales —1 — 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales —2 7 i han Hal 
Weng OR Rte g Story of Bryant as py oo - 
13 Selections from Grimm —1 222 Ressvanet 
14 Seléctions from Grimm —2 na Dickens 
20 Stories from Garden and Field I. & Landseer 
2t Stories from Garden and Field II, ” 
: 25 Story of Columbus 
26 Story of Israel Putnam 
27 Story of William Penn 
28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 
30 Story of Webster Young Polk's Liteary 
a oa 3t Story of Lincoln 66m Gu 
os 35 7 - _—— 
36 Story of Tennyson 
ae Story of Whither pus 




















43 Story . eeper id eS 
44 Story of Fulton DLAND. 
SECOND GRADE 45 Story of the Pilgrims ee i 


46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 















































7 Little Red Riding Hood 48 Story of E1i Whitney es a 

8 — and the Beanstalk 60 Story of Edison 

75 Roots and Stems 61 Story of Hawthorne —— 
76 Bird Friends 62 Story of S. F B. Morse — = 
78 Flower Friends II. 63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

79 Flower Friends III. 64 Story of James Watt 

87 Legends of the Springtime 68 Story of the Norsemen 


Order by number. Send for list of Classics for higher grades. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


o Bromfield Street, ; 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street 
7 BOSTON. EW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO 
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it Will Pay You to Preserve these Pages- 


LIST OF SCHOOL-ROO!MT HELPS 


Books for School Libraries 
and Home Study. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


5° Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 











BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
Bds. Clo. Bds. Clo. q 
JEsop’s Fables, Vol. 1, Pratt $ .30 $ .40 DeSoto and LaSalle, Pratt $ .30 $ .50 
se # Vol. 2, * 30 40 Drawing, Simplified, Augsburg * 1.00 
American History Stories, Vol. 1, Pratt 36 50 - Elementary, _ * 75 ‘ 
- " " Vol. 2 “ 36 .50 a Industrial, Gilmore 50 * 
sag ” ¥a.3 *¢ .36 50 Cards, Set 1, Augsburg 30 ° 
7 = “ Vol. 4 “ .36 .50 = sie s 2, - 30 . 
American Writers, * Vol. 1, Keysor 40 .60 “ “ sc 3, st .30 * 
“ - Vol. 2 as 40 .60 “ eS «4, - .30 * 
Arabian Nights, (abridged) Chapman 40.60 “ “ Tn 30 * a. 
Arithmetic, Vol. 1 30 .60 Dickens’ Little Nell, (abridged) -40 50 
“e Vol. 2 30 * Dombey and Son, -40 50 : 
Alphabet Cards, per Box .20 e ” Stories from, 40 40 
Ancient Rome * Dog of Flanders, De La Ramé * 
Animal] Land, Chase 50 75 Drawing in Black and White, (paper) 15 
Australasia, Pratt ° 40 .60 Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite 25 
Arnold’s Language, Arnold 30 . és 
Alice in Wonderland, Carroll .40 .50 > 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, Kirby 30 ~~ «40 England, Stories of, Pratt $ 40 $ .60 
A First Year in Drawing, Bailey * 75 Ethics, Stories for Home and School 40 .60 
Art and the Formation of Taste, Crane * 75 Education, Spencer, (paper) 15 .75 | 
Autobiography of Franklin * 25 English Literature, Vol. 1, Merkeley . 50 
As You Like It, Shakespeare * 25 Z 7" Vol. 2, = y 50 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster ° * 25 Easy Picture Stories, (paper only) 10 cents * 50 
Addison, Savage and Swift * 25 Essay on Milton, Macaulay 25 
ities oe «Addison “ 25 
Brownie, Adventures of a, Muloch 30 40 Svengeme, Langieliow - 
Black Beauty, Sewell * 25 ee 4. 
Bible Stories, Vol. 1, Endicott 40 .60 Friends of the Fields, Chase 30 40 
= ¥ Vel. 2, a 40 -60 Fairyland of Flowers, Pratt $1.00 $1.25 
Birds, A Year with the, Flagg ; 1.00 Flower Friends, Vol. 1, Chase .30 .40 ow 
Bright Boys, Redell 4 75 ° 
Birdland, Vol. 1, Chase .30 40 See Se 
Vol. 2, it 30 «40 Great West, Pratt $ .20, $ .40 
Buds, Stems and Roots, ‘ 30 40 Grimm’s Tales, Pratt 40 50 
Bible Selections and Responsive Readings * 1.00 Great Men, Vol. 1 30 40 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation * 25 Geography for Young Folks, Baker 30 ~=—.40 
Butler, Denham, Dryden, Roscommon, etc . 25 Gulliver, (abridged), Chapman . 40 A 
Cortez and Montezuma, Pratt 3 .30 40 “ Swift * 1.00 
China, . 40 —-.60 Garden and Field 30. .40 
Ch ice Selections, Northend 50 . .60 Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne 30 ©=.40 
Colonial Children, Pratt .60 -60 Great Artists, Keysor * 50 
Cutler's Language Book, Cutler . 30 Good Time Primer, Seymour 30 * 
Crane’s Art and Taste, : 75 Gymnastics for the Schoolroom, (paper) 15 * ‘ 
Columbus, Pratt 40 60 Gay, Thompson, Young, Gray * 25 
Carver’s Geography, (paper) 015 * 
Classic Stories for Composition, (paper) 15 * en eS 
Chase's Gymnastics 15 * Hiawatha (Youngest Readers), Norris $ .30 $ .40 
Classics, 5 cents (See special List .) es Longfellow * .25 
Classics, 10 cents . “ “ “ Hiawatha, The Indian ‘ .30 40 A 
Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens * 25 Health Chats with Youngest Readers, Kelly .40 -60 
Christmas, Caro] * 25 How to Teach Language, (paper, 15c) .30 * 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Carlyle * 25 How to Teach Geography, (paper, 15c) * * 
Cymbeline, Shakespeare * 25 Hiawatha Drawing Cards 25 * & 
Coriolanus. ‘“s * 25 Henry VIII., Shakespeare, * 25 t 
Children of the Cold, Schwatka * 1.96 Henry V. “ * 25 
Cliff and Cave Dwellers, “ *- 126 Haml-t ns * 25 
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Bds. Clo. 
Inventors, Great, Macomber $ .30 $ .40 
Industry, Vol. 1, Chase and Clow 40 -60 
* Vol..3, . — -40 -60 
India, Pratt 40 -60 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Irving * 75 
———- ++ eee 
Jean Valjean, (abridged) Victor Hugo $ .20 $ .50 
Julius Cesar, Shakespeare * 25 
—_——_—_#+-@ +4 
King John, Shakespeare $ * 25 
King Richard II., “6 25 
King Henry V. “6 26 
: eS ee ke 
Little Flower Folks, Vol. 1, Pratt $ .30 $ .40 
vie 7 Vol.3, ‘ 30 40 
Looking Glass, Through the, Carroll 40 .50 
Legends of Springtime, Hoyt .30 40 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, Yonge ° 50 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Scott ° 25 
Lay of Ancient Rome, Macaulay ° 50 
Landscape Painting in Oil Colors, (paper, 15c.) 

Life of Nelson, Southey * .25 
—————#+@e@ 
Massachusetts, Stories of, Pratt $ .60 75 
Memory Gems, Easy, (Box) -20 . 
Myths of Old Greece, Vol. 1, Pratt .30 40 

wi -; = = -  ° -40 .60 
et “ 3, 4 40 ~—-.60 
Mythland, Beckwith 30 40 
Modern Methods, Vol. 1, (Selected) .75 * 
se 6 Vol. 2, “ 50 * 
s es Vol. 3, o 75 * 
Motion Songs, (Selected) 50 75 
Metcalf’s Language, Metcalf 15 .30 
Martha’s Corner Cupboard, Aunt, Kirby .80 40 
Marmion, Scott * 25 
Macbeth, Shakespeare * 25 
Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare * .25 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Shakespeare * 25 
~—_____#4-@ «4 | 
Northern Europe, Pratt $ .40 .60 
Nature Story-Book, Vol. 1, Kelly 40 90 
“ as « a3, * 40 .60 
se ss “ Ya. 2, 40 .60 
Norseland Legend, Pratt 15 60 
New School-Room Speaker 
New York Stories, Lovering 40 .60 
Nature Stories, Davis .30 40 
Northend’s Memory Selections, 
Primary .20 
Intermediate -20 
Grammar 25 
-——— t+ e+e 
Our Fatherland, Pratt $ * 50 
Old Germany, Pratt 40 -60 
Our Friends, Welsh * 1.50 
Out-Doors, Welsh .30 40 
Ocean of Air, Giberne * 1.60 
Our Little Folks’ Primer, Newton 30 * 
Outlines of English Grammar, Williams .30 * 
—___#+4#-@-2¢—__-__—_ 
Patriotism in Prose and Verse, Gordon $ .40 .60 
Pictures from English Literature, Hamlin ° .60 
Pizarro: Conquest of Peru, Pratt 30 40 
Psychology, Applied, McLellan * 1.25 
Pratt’s Language Exercises, Pratt . .50 
Primary Manual Training, Cutler * 75 
Penmanship. Spayd . 75 
Payne’s Science and Education, (paper) 15 75 
Paradise Lost, Milton ° .60 
Pioneers, American, Macomber .30 .40 
Poetry of Flowerland, Bryant ° 75 
Popular Question Buok, (Selected) * 1.00 
Presidents’ Lives, Townsend * 1.50 
Primary Arithmetic, Cutler 15 
Plant Babies, Chase 30 40 


Popular Educator Arithmetic, I and II .30 


Bds. Clo. 
Practical Arithmetic, Primary, McGrath § * § .30 
Primary Arithmetic Cards -20 
Princess, Tennyson 25 
Pope’s Translation of Iliad -25 
Pictures, See Special List) 
Paradise Lost, Book I and II * 25 
———————__9e-@-0-o— —_———_ 
Quotations, (Selected) ° 75 
——_+-9---¢—_____—_ 
Robinson Crusoe, (Youngest Readers), Hoyt .30 40 
Readings from Ruskin, (Selected) ° .75 
Robinson Crusoe, Godolphin 40 50 
Rome, Stories of, Pratt -50 -60 
Red Children, Brooks .30 .40 
Revolt of Tartars . .25 
Robinson Crusoe ° 25 
Rassalas, Prince of Abyssinia ° 25 
>+o ++ 
Storyland of Stars, Pratt $ .40 $ .60 
Seven Gables, Hawthorne 40 .50 
Scoti’s Talisman, (abridged) 40 .50 
‘* Ivanhoe as -40 .50 
‘* Tales from, 40 .50 
‘* Lady of the Lake .30 40 
Science Ladders, I. . .40 
se se Il. . 40 
s ” IIT. ° 40 
Shakespeare, Lamb’s Tales .30 .50 
Strang’s Exercises, Strang * .05 
Swedish Gymnastics, Nissen . 75 
Sloyd, Schwartz 25 ~=1.00 
Story Cards, Vol. I, Armitage .25 * 
$e 6 Vol. II, s 25 * 
“6 Vol. III, se 40 50 
Swiss Family Robinson, Godolphin .30 40 
Stories of the United States, Davis .B0 40 
Stories of Our Authors 
Sketchings from Nature, (paper) 15 
Sketchings in Water Color, (paper) : 
Script Alphabet Cards, .25 
Stories for Composition, 15 
— ++ ++ 
Tom Brown, Hughes $* § .75 
Trees, A Year Among, Flagg * 1.00 
Treasury of Fairy Tales, Selected ° 1.00 
Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne .30 40 
Tales from Henty .40 .50 
The Human Figure, (paper) 15 * 
The Tempest, Shakespeare . 25 
Twelfth Night, us ' ° 25 
— 0+ Boe 
Ulysses, Story of .80 40 
—_— >+e+o 
Water Babies (Youngest Readers), Wood- 
burn $ .30 $ .40 
Wonder Book, Hawthorne -30 40 
Water Babies, Kingsley 40 60 
Water Color Painting, (paper) 15 + 
Waller, Milton, Cowley ° -25 


t+ eee 
SHIPPING DIRECTIONS. 


With every order give your name in full, with ship- 
ping direction including county and state. If this is 
not the same as the post-office address, give that also. 
State whether the goods should be sent by mail, ex- 
press, or railroad, and give the nume of the railroad or 
express preferred. 

EXACT TITLES. 

In ordering use the full title as given in the list. We 
cannot be responsible for errors in shipping when the 
exact title is not given. 


REMITTANCES. 


We advise remittances by draft, money order, regis- 
tered letter, or express, as may be most convenient. 
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THE WORLD’S 





MASTERPIECES 


FOR THE CHILDREN 





STORIES 


OF THE 


e GREAT e ARTISTS e 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price, Only 10 Cents each 


Each Containing Half-Tone Engravings of the Masterpieces 





2 The Story of Murillo 

3 The Story of Rubens 

4 The Story of Millet 

5 The Story of Landseer 
6 The Story of Rembrandt 


13 The Story 


I have examined with great pleasure the four little 
books on the great masters of painting — Raphael, 
Murillo, Millet and Landseer, which you publish, and 
which seem to me just what is needed for both teachers 
and pupils in our public schools. They are simple but 
very charmingly written, and give just the information 
wanted in regard to the pictures of great painters, 
whose works in reproduction are being placed in the 
school-room. Mrs. JoHN B. SHERWOOD, 

Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society. 


Such sketches were scarcely a possibility twenty-five 
years ago, when the only object of a school reading 
book seemed to be to teach children how to recognize 
and pronounce words. Now this aim has become 
secondary and the thought embodied in the text is of 
first consideration. The chi/d is being educated, while 
the training of his faculties is properly regarded as of 
secondary importance. This kind of teaching will 
help to produce other such artists — genuine, natural, 
resourceful, not artificial imitators of others. 

S. R. WINCHELL. 


7 The Story of Durer 


9 The Story of Bonheur 

10 The Story of Van Dyck 

11 The Story of Michael Angelo 
12 The Story of Correggio 

of Titian (/n Press) 


I sincerely trust that you will continue your Great 
Artist Series until all the biographies of the best artists 
and sculptors shall be covered. I am looking eagerly 


for the life of the “Terrible Master,” Michael Angelo, 


and trust you will bring it ont very soon. This series 
fills a much needed want in our supplementary reading 
as well as being of great help in creating a feeling after 
and an appreciation for Art. The words of Goethe, 
“ Art still has Truth take refuge there,’’ were never 
more applicable than at the present moment. May the 
good work multiply. JOSEPHINE C. LOCKE, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago, //1. 


I congratulate the EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
upon their success in attaining such excellent results of 
the great artists and their masterpieces. Attractive in 
each particular and most concise in language and inci- 
dent they can prove but of interest to both old and 
young. ‘The illustrations are fine and well-chosen and 
valuable to all instructors of art. GisELLE D’UNGER, 

Illinois Woman's Press Association 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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378 Wabash Avenue, 


809 Market Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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BLACKBOARD 


THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS ARE ON 
PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x36 INCHES. 


Price only 5 cents each 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply} 


25 for one dollar. 


writing the number found opposite each, 


1. Cat 

2. Dog 

3. Mouse 

4 Rat 

5. Greyhound 

6. Stag 

7. Doe and Fawn 
8. Horse 

*9. Trotting Horse 
10. Running Horse 
ll. Sheep 

12. Cow 

13. Cow and Calf 
iM. Pig 

15. Goat 


16. Rooster 

17. Hen and Chicks 
18. Chicks, large 
19. Goose 

20. Duck 


21. Swan 

22. Turkey 

23. Stork 

24. Eagle 

2. Hawk 

26. Owl 

27. Sparrows 
38. Fox 

39. Wolf 

40. Lion 

41. Tiger 

42. Elephant 

43. Camel 

44. Bear 

45. Rabbit 

46. Squirrel 

47. Bee 

48. Grasshopper 
49. Butterfly 

50. Spider and Web 
51. Monkey 

52. Lobster 

53. Fish, Trout 
54. Starfish 

100. Horse’s head 





NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


. Giraffe 

. Kangaroo 

. Crocodile 

. Dog, St Bernard 

. Dog, Newfoundland 
. Three Little Kittens 
. Lamb 


Donkey 
Opossum and Young 


23. Buffalo 
. Polar Bear 
. Hippo 


tamus 
Ostric 


. Snow Bird 
. Blue Heron 


Cuckoo 

Partridge, Mother and 
brood 

Night Hawk 


. Blue Jay 
. Robin 


Plover 
Whale 


. Seal 
. Rhinoceros 


Dog’s Head 


. Reindeer 
. Parrot 


Humming Bird 


. Baltimore Oriole 


Pig 


8 
. Cat and Dog 


Long-Eared Bat 


. Beaver 
. Frog 

. Dragon Fly 
3. Was 


: eate Fly 
. Beetle 


Large Spider 
Orab 


. Turtle 


Sea Anemones 


. Flock of Birds 
. Ourang-Outang 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28 Tulips 

29. Wild Rose 
30. Pansies 

31. Fuschia 

32. Pond Lilies 
33. Pinks 

34 Calla-Lily 
35. Sunflower 
36 Daisies 

64. Tomatoes 
110. Green Corn 
117. Blackberries 
118. Poppies 
121. Japan Lilies 


122. Spray of Maple Leaves 


135. Flax f 
136. Cotton Plant 
226. Nasturtiums 

227. Cherries 

228. Trumpet Creeper 
229. Common Flax. 
230. Acorns 

21. Clematis 

232. Narcissus 

233. Sumach 

234. Wild Geraniums 
235. Sweet Pea 

236. Geradia 

237. Swamp Azalea 
28. Columbine 

239. Evening Primrose 


264. 


138. 
139. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
224. 
295. 
A 


Camelia 


37. Sugar Cane 


Tea Plant 

Coffee Plant 

Rice Plant and Birds 
Tobacco Plant 

Pine Apple 

are may Noel 
Golden Rod 
Mayflower 

Easter Lilies. 
Hollyhocks 


° y ty 
° ple Blossoms 
Pin 


ne Cones 


. Iris 
. Thistle 
. Forget-me-not 
. Dwarf Cornel 
. Buttercup 
Trumpet Honeysuckle 
. Pimpernel | 
. Nightshade 
. Arrow Head 


Pink 
Harebell 


. Meadow Lily 


Dutchman’s Pipe 
Spiced Wintergreen 


. Painted Trillium 


Button Wood 





TREES. 
37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elm 


65. Oranges 276. Magnolia 


66. ae 217. White = 

67. Plums 278. Green Briar 

68 Grapes 279. White Birch perce ol 
69. Apples 280. Papaw appear 5 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen crayon 


169. Palm 


| 282. Maple 
|170. Banana Tree 


| 
| PORTRAITS. 
Five Cents Each 








Clean the blackboard thoroughly. 
“ greasy,” it may be well to dampen it slightly before 
Scrape crayon upon the blackboard 
eraser, and —- the stencil against the blackboard, 

e toward you, rub the eraser over the per- 
Remove the design and the outlines will 
It may then be traced with white or colored 
A little dust bag of thin cloth may be used 
instead of an eraser to convey the pulverized chalk 
through the perforations of the stencil. 


applying the stencil. 


TENCILS. 


Directions for Using. 


If the board be 


These stencils are an indispensable aid to teachers, 


enabling you to place on the blackboard for the instruc- 


ion of your pupils a large outline picture of any object 


about which you wish to teach them. 
in drawing to produce a picture from one of these sten- 
cils and the same stencil can be used a great many times 


CHARTS OF 


PLANT LIFE. 


12. New England States 


Chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
and Tuberous. - 

Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo-| 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Shapes and margins of leaves 

The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 

Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 

Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

Five kinds of grasses, 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each 


Chart B. 


Chart C. 
Chart D. 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 
Chart G. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


before offered in stencils, eight charts. The Skeleton 

(25c.), The Nervous System (l5c.), Heart (10c.), Lungs 

(10c ), Intestines (10c,), Brain and Spinal Chord (10c.), 

Eye and Vision (10c.), Complete set, 75 cents. 
Large Chart showing five races of mankind. 

|15 cents. 

| 





Price 


WRITING CHARTS. 


| Charts showing correct position of hand in writing; 
|two positions, Size. 24x30 inches, 10 cents. Five charts 


panying — per set, 50 cents. 


CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals 
Fishes and Insects. 

Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals 
to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Showing the Bills, Feet and Legs of Birds, 
indicating their habits, and the means by 
which they are classified. 

Dissected Insect, showing all the different 
parts. 


Chart B. 


Chart C. 


Chart D. 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 


Chart G. 
Chart H. 


Larva, Pupa and Imago. 

Shows Twelve Different Kinds of Shell-fish, all 
Univalves. 

Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 

Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 


Price, 10 cents each. 





PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 


U. 8. Flag, 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle with National 
Emblems, very handsome, 24x36. 
Bell, 5 cents. 175. Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Extra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant 
Longfellow and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each. 


| 
| 


\13. Middle Atlantic States 
\14, Southern States, E. Div. 


It requires no skill 


55. Franklin 148. Edgar Allen Poe 
56. Washington ~~ 149. Napoleon before wearing out 
57. Lincoln 150. Wellington By reference to the List, it will be seen that a large 
58. Garfield 151. Pope Leo XIII variety of subjects are present: d, affording you ample 
59. Grant 152. King William scope for selectior. of themes for Language Lessons, 
60. Cleveland 153 Bismarck Primary Reading Exercises, Object Lessons about Ani- 
62. Froebel 154. Czar of Russia mals. Plants, Fruits, Flowers, Birds, Occupations of 
83. Boy’s Face 159. Professor Agabsiz Children and the Lives of Distinguished Men. 
84. Girl’s Face 160. Horace Mann (Directions for Using These Stencils Accompany Each 
lll. Man’s Face 176. Charles Dickens Design ) 
112. Woman’s Face 177. Louisa M. Alcott 
140. Longfellow 178. James Russell Lowell MAPS 
141. Whittier 179. Nathaniel Hawthorne | “f 
142 Oliver Wendell Holmes/220. Harrison | 1. Eastern Hemisphere | 15. Southern States, W. Div. 
143, Ralph Waldo Emerson/221. Blaine | 2. Western Hemisphere 16. Central States, E. Div. 
144. George Eliot \222. Mrs. H. B. Stowe | 3. North America 17 Central States, W. Div. 
145. Shakespeare 223. Gladstone 4. South America 18. Pacific States and Terri- 
146. Tennyson K. Frederick III 5. Europe tories 
147. Wm. C. Bryant Z. Columbus | 6. Asia 19. Boston Harbor. 
| 7 Africa | 20. Massachusetts 
LIFE-SIZE STENCIL PORTRAITS OF ALL THE PRESI-| 8 Australia 21. Canada 
DENTs mailed for $1.00 or any one of them, 5 cents. | 9. British Isles 22. Palestine 
|10. West Indies 23. Map showing acquisi- 
jl. United States tion of Territory to 


the Thirteen Original 
States, when acquired 
and how. 


The above maps are on paper, 24x36 inches showing the 
Latitude and Longitude, location of the principal Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, Cities and Political divisions. 

Maps of the Separate States. 


|United Sta 


Pr'ce, 10 cenis each, 


map: 


inches. 


LARCE MAPS. 


These Stencils make maps as large as the largest wall 


Ss. 
tes, 34x35 inches. Price, 50 cents. 


These Charts are larger and more accurate than ever Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 34x36 
Price, 50 cents. 


Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemispheres showing 
all the routes of the early voyagers to America 
and around the world. 


Price, 50 cents 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 


L. 
of Capital Letters, six inches high— small letters accom-'9, 


3. 


4 
5 
6. 
7 


BORDERS. 


Holly Leaves and Berries 

Ivy Leaf Pattern 

Oak Leaves and Acorns 

Dogwood Leaves and 
lossoms 

Anthemion Pattern 

Blackberry Pattern 

Grapevine Pattern 


8. Olive Branch Pattern 


handsome, 10 cents. 


\handsome, 24x36. 


| 





1. 
2. Stocks with Scroll 
3. 
4. Scroll 


ROLLS OF HONOR. 


U. 8. Coat of Arms 

and 
Flowers 

Laurel Wreath Pattern 

and Birds with 

Gothic Letters 


. Word “ Meritorious” 


with scroll 


HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Price, 10 cents. 


U.S. Flag. 5 cents. 


The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the 
Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly, head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired 
inches. 

The word “Welcome” in a wreath of Flowers, very 
Large “ Welcome,” 25 cents. 


On paper, 18x24 


Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very 


Price, 20 cents. 
For CHRISTMAS. 


inches, 15 cents. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 
Hapry New YEAR TO You ALL, in fancy letters, 


Price, 20 cents. Liberty 10 cents. 


Price, 20 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
pattern. 
Large design of Santa Claus, 24x36 


HISTORY BY PICTURES. 
Large Size Stencils, 24x36. 





240. Pitcher Plant 257. Butternut 

241. May Flower 258. Jessamine 

242. Salvia 265. Passion Flower 
259. St. John’swort 266. Wood Sorrel 
260. Spiderwort 267. Sweet Fern 
261. Chiccory 268. Your-o’clock 
262. Bluets 269. Phlox 

263. Lady’s Slipper 270, Sassafras 


COLUMBUS STENCILS 
Large size, 25x36. 


Columbus's Ship 


Portrait Columbus (net) 


Columbus as a Boy 


Price, 


10 each 


1. Northmen’s Caravel 9. A Dutchman in Costume 
2. Columbus 10. A Pennsylvania Wagon 
3. Queen Isabella ll. A Minuteman 

| 4. Indian in Canoe 12. Faneuil Hall 
5. Mayflower 13. A British Grenadier 
6. Puritan in Dress \14. The First Steamboat 

| 7. The Stocks |15, The First R. R. Train 

| 8. Henry Hudson’s Ship 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
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50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


809 Market Street 
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BEST BCOKS FOR BEGINNERS 





Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks. $ .30 


An ideal book for the youngest children. Corre- 
lates reading, writing, number work, drawing — includ- 
ing form and color — music, and nature study in a 
pleasing and instructive way. It contains outline 
figures for drawing, script copies for vertical writing, 
juvenile simple music, and pleasing stories and poems. 


Poland’s First Book for Pen and Pencil. 
Parts I. and Il., per dozen. 72 


These books furnish what is so much desired by 
primary teachers —a delightful means of giving the 
youngest children pleasant and useful occupation. 
They give the children work to do; work that they 
can do and which they will enjoy doing, because they 
will finu it easy and will see immediate results. 


Swinton’s Talking with the Pencil. .30 


A book of easy lessons in language, designed to 
make the study pleasant and attractive to the youngest 
pupils. The lessons are sufficient for a year’s work, 
and the book contains besides material and suggestions 
for much additional oral instruction. Primary teachers 
will find this just the book for beginners in language 
study. 





For descriptive circulars of the best text-books write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fulness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy, and creates 
a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 






































BETTER THAN EVER 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PACE 42i 
Subscribe for THE PERRY fAGAZINE if you want he!p in using pictures in Public School, Sunday School, or Home 


leas 








A 


FOUR FAVORITES 


Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe 








in Mythland 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 


By CHARLOTTE M. Yonce. Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Roman 

half 2 myths for young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic 

ane a as aoe literature when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseo- 
The most beautiful edition of this 


. logy of the myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, ; 
popuias work. there will be no trouble in making such books popular and useful. ; 


Charmingly illustrated with new 





Price, 50 cents. | 


| Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 
Stories of the Red Children | 


By Dorotny Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Large type edition. Simple sentences. Fully Illustrated. 
Suitable for 2nd grade pupils. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth 40 cents. 
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Thought-Power in the School- 
Room 


It is a recognized fact that a constant stream of 
mental influences is passing from one mind to another. 
This truth has much to do with a teacher's success 
or failure in “ getting hold”’ of difficult pupils. To 
enter a school dreading certain ones in it, or to be- 
come afraid of others because of their early mis- 
demeanors, is to start a flow of deleterious thought- 
influence toward these children that reaches them as 
surely as the air they breathe. 

Thoughts are wonderful things — fearful things. 
We are just awakening to the marvels of thought 
transference. Scientists tell us that thought-waves 
pass through a fine luminiferous ether, just as waves 
of sound are transmitted through the air. If this is a 
law in thought-realm why do not thought-influences 
have. much to do with the relation of teacher and 
pupil? And does not this subtle thought-power ex- 
plain many of the antagonisms in the school-room? 

If the teacher dislikes or distrusts certain children, 
are they not made aware of it through thought agency, 
before she is scarcely conscious of it herself? How 
useless then is the assumed kindliness of manner and 
tone if the heart is not in it. The object of the pre- 
tended interest is neither deceived, pleased, nor bene- 
fitted. He feels the hollowness that he cannot explain. 
One often hears this honest complaint from a teacher: 
“T have done everything in my power to get that 
boy’s interest and good will but I simply can’t do it!’ 
One throb of genuine .liking for some trait in that 
boy’s character, would be carried to him with thought 
quickness, and the teacher would no longer need to 
study means to capture him. A wireless telegraphy 
would communicate the truth and do the work for her. 
A point of contact would be instantly established. 

We are afraid of the terms, telegraphy, auto-sug- 
gestion, thought-transference and others of like 
character. They sound a trifle weird and uncanny. 
But why not experiment with these invisible agencies. 
in a sensible, practical way? Nobody will be injured 
by it, and who knows what a mine of truth might be 
discovered? If Mary declares she “can’t get her 
lesson,” why not try the same influence of auto-sug- 
gestion upon her that a physician brings to bear upon 
a desponding patient? The patient feels a new mys- 
terious power stealing in upon his drooping energies, 
and begins to get well because he has been made to 
believe he can? 

There are laws .underlying these thought-agencies, 
that must be understood if they are to serve humanity, 
Why should not a club of teachers be formed in every 
community to study the evidences of thought-power? 
The scientific physician can give a helpful talk from 
his own professional experience. The lawyer who has 
conducted important “cases” can tell of the power of 
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thought influence upon judge and jury exerted by 
friends or enemies at the trial. ‘‘ Madam,” said the 
counsel for defence in a murder case, ‘‘ your husband 
will certainly be convicted unless you fill this 
court room with people who believe him innocent. 
They need not express any opinion, they need not 
even look one, but this jury will feel their influence.” 
Thought influence is as potent in the school as in the 
courtroom. Teachers feel it oftentimes with crushing 


force. How can it be understood and controlled for 
the good of all? 


A body of open-minded, earnest teachers searching 
for the truth of this matter in the books and out of 
them ready to test and be tested for their personal 
and professional benefit will be amply rewarded. It 
might be well to give psychology and statistical child- 
study a rest, and seek to know something of the 
mighty thought forces by which we are constantly in- 
fluenced, and by which in turn, we influence the lives 
of others for good or ill. 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
Tennyson III 


(“ln Memoriam” continuea ) 


EDWARD HOWARD GrRIGGS 


HE modern quality of Tennyson’s poetry, expressed 
in its personal character, and in the use of Nature as 


a language for the moods of the spirit, is equally 

present in the verse forms which he uses. The stanza 
of “In Memoriam” is perfectly adapted to the expression 
of personal experience, especially in its tender and sad 
phases. The return of the fourth line into the rhyme 
sound of the first again, separated as these are by the 
intervening two lines closely united in rhyme, gives a 
peculiar monotony to the movement of the verse, like 
the retarded dash of the rain upon the pane, or the 
recurrent sighing of the monotone of the wind. It is 
surprising how this change in the method of rhyming 
transforms the ordinary quatrain. The latter, simple in 
method, easily broken up into lesser unities or combined 
with others into larger wholes, flows on in regular move- 
ment, in danger only of degenerating into the common- 
place through its ease and regularity. How different the 
stanza of “In Memoriam.”’ Each’ is more highly integrated 
as a unit than the quatrain, and is more definitely separated 
from the rest.. The return of the last line into the rhyme- 
sound of the first indicates usually a return of the thought ; 
and while the middle lines may be isolated in a lesser unity, 
they are usually closely integrated with the other two. 
Thus in each stanza the thought is suggested in the first 
line, lifted and extended through two verses, and closed in 
the last one. The thought flows on from one to another, 
yet each is a highly differentiated unity, connected with the 
rest in form only as each repeats the same wave movement 
of artistically monotonous melody. 

Tennyson’s stanza has not the range of the ordinary 
quatrain. In simple narration it tends to become dull and 
tiresome ; It lacks the variety and freshness of movement of 
well-written blank verse; but in the expression of sad and 
tender ranges of personal feeling in his hands it is at once 
exquisite and powerful. It is not merely figurative to com- 
pare the flow of these stanzas to a wave-movement ; there 
is the strong forward impulse, then the ebb of the retreating 
under-tow, and again the renewed sweep of the advancing 
wave. As the movement is like the sea, so the effect is 
similar in expressing the monotonously recurring waves of 
dull sorrow that break on the sensitive shores of the heart. 


“ Yet in these ears, till hearing dies, 
One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 

That ever looked with human eyes. 


I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 
Eternal greetings to the dead; 
And ‘ Ave, Ave, ‘Ave,’ said, 

* Adieu, adieu,’ for evermore.” 


Yet if it be peculiarly the sad and tender ranges of feel- 
ing that this stanza can express, nevertheless Tennyson 


succeeds in making it rise in successive waves of grave or’ 


exultant joy, or serenely affirmative faith, in an unexpected 
fashion. 


“ Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near in woe and weal; 
So loved the most, when most | feel 
There is a lower and a higher; 


Known and unknown; human, divine; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye; 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine; 


St ange friend, past, present, and to be; 

° Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee.” 


The sad and the joyous stanzas alike are tender and per- 
sonal in character. When one remembers that the range of 
Tennyson excludes the harsh expression of the tragic, and 
the rugged masculine embodiment of what is affirmative or 
sublime, one must realize how exquisitely adapted to his 
genius is the stanza form of “ In Memoriam.” 

The most spontaneous expression of grief that Tennyson 
has given is not the Prelude, nor indeed the opening cantos 
of “In Memoriam,” but is rather the little unnamed lyric 
beginning 

“ Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea!” 


This is the first wild cry of the heart, contrasting with 
the more philosophic or artificial utterances of later reflec- 
tion. Dr. Harris tells us there is a psychologic reason why 
people in utter sorrow or weariness go down to the sea; 
that the absence of permanent personality, each wave drop- 
ping back into the immense cold bosom that gave it 
momentary life, rests the torn spirit with at least the relief 
of benumbing feeling. Without pressing the explanation 
so far, certainly the poetry of grief is full of images of the 
sea. The monotonous wash of wave after wave upon the 
sand does seem to calm the spirit with at least a sense of 
the futility of effort in the presence of ceaseless and mean- 
ingless mechanical movement. 

And how marvelously Tennyson has voiced the impres- 
sion of the sea upon such a mood of utter sorrow. The 
very words of the first line, repeated again at the beginning 
of the last stanza, have the movement of the ocean wave. 
In the verse each must be read as two syllables — Br-eak, 
br-eak, br-eak — one can hear the wave as it rises and falls 
over to sink back again. 

The cry of this lyric is the hunger for the permanent, 
expressed through the demand for its transient expressions. 
It is love we crave; but we ask this in the only way we 
know: through the passing expressions of love. It is “the 
touch of a vanished hand, the sound of a voice that is 
still,” for which we cry in our agony ; yet it is not these, but 
the love they express, that we want. But first grief is 
unreasoning, and clings with its human power to the most 
evanescent forms of what is gone, for these carry the mean- 
ing of all the rest. 

In contrast to this personal cry of grief is the Prelude to 
“In Memoriam.” Here we have an introduction which is 
at the same time the conclusion to the work. It was 
written not early, but late, in the experience, in 1849, six- 
teen years after the death of Hallam, and embodies the 
attitude of serene acceptance which is voiced in the last 
cantos of the poem. Not only this, but it gathers up the 
supreme. questions of faith and suggests their full answer, 
giving as well the mzaning of the personal experience. 

In this inclusive, concluding character the Prelude is like 
the first canto of the “ Divine Comedy,” or the Prologue in 
Heaven to “ Faust.” Dante presents there the symbols of 
his entire poem and the meaning of his spiritual progress 
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before entering upon “the deep and savage way.” And 
the Prologue in Heaven gives the meaning of the Faust 
problem in a lofty and serene spirit as far from the sad 
melancholy of Faust’s despairing reaction as Tennyson’s 
Prelude is from the grief of the opening cantos. 

It is to the “Strong Son of God, immortal Love,” that 
Tennyson’s appeal is made, on the basis of faith, not 
knowledge. The second stanza suggests the meaning of life 
and death; the third the acceptance of immortality; the 
fourth the fact of spiritual freedom and its corollary, the 
majestic command of duty. Thus the whole range of 
spiritual problems is summed up here, and from these he 
passes, in the fifth stanza, to the perplexing problem of 
knowledge, which has come to full consciousness in our 
modern thought since Kant. And in relation to this prob- 
lem Tennyson has come to a full acceptance. of the fact 
that our intellectual life is a growth process, and of the 
pain and inevitable incompleteness therein involved. He 
sees that we must build out “our little systems” of phil- 
osophy, but that these must serve a temporary purpose, and 
pass, being but refracted lights from the unbroken life they 
would gather up and explain. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light.” 


The “ faith,” the “ reverence,” the “ wisdom’”’ that Ten- 
nyson advocates is an acceptance of life when we are as 
yet unable to translate it into terms of the understanding. 
We live in advance of what we understand ; and with great 
areas of the unexplained stretching out beyond us in all 
directions, our view of the whole must be extremely partial 
unless we reverently leave room for the undiscovered, par- 
ticularly the undiscovered which is already realized in 
experience, as well as affirm strongly that which we clearly 
understand. ‘Thus faith—*the substance of things hoped 
for,”’ the enjoyment of their essential reality now — must 
complete knowledge ; and Tennyson’s conscious acceptance 
of this is one result of his own tragic experience, for the 
depths of suffering teach their own lesson, unlearned by him 
who does not drink the cup of their bitter waters. 

In the ninth stanza Tennyson passes to a consideration of 
human action, recognizing how slight is the difference 
between the highest and lowest human deeds from the point 
of view of the Divine. Each highest action is but a deeper 
wave-mark in the sands of time and circumstance, which, 
by and by,a higher wave must wash away. From this 
supreme view-point Tennyson considers his own work : 


“ Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise.” 


This inclusive answer which the Prelude.makes to all the 
questions of the spiritual life is fundamentally Christian in 
character. It is a return to the great basis of faith which 
forms the religious tradition of European civilization. Thus 
although on a plane of independent belief, and having 
achieved his faith through spiritual struggle and a long and 
painful experience, Tennyson is in line with the broad ten- 
dencies of faith in the Christian world about him. It is 
again not radicalism, but conservatism, emancipated from 
its hard limitations, and flowering into forms of art. This is 
his message ; and this, in part, at least, explains the marvel- 
ously wide response it has found in other hearts. 


He who helps a child, helps humanity with a distinctness, with 
an immediateness which no other help given to human creatures 
in any other stage of their human life can possibly give again.— 
Phillips Brooks 
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A New Curriculum for Elemen- 


tary Schools 


(From address by Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, lecturer in Harvard 
University, before the Eastern Kindergarten Association, Boston.) 


* * * But the particular reason why I should urge upon 
the elementary school this thorough-going work of regenera- 
tion is scientific. The period from six to fourteen years of 
age is a period of tremendous organic movement and 
growth. You who know children so well, know what 
changes take place in a year, even in a month. In the 
laboratory, we judge of the amount of chemical action by 
the heat which is produced. The wirm, glowing bodies of 
little children speak of incessant chemical change, a change 
so rapid that oftentimes I feel as if I should like to stay the 
hand of time, and beg for one moment longer the beautiful 
bloom of these little human flowers. The whole childish 
organism is mobile and plastic. The very bones are chang- 
ing their size and shape and structure. The tender flesh 
and nerve and tissue, one might almost say, are in a state of 
molecular excitement, so rapid and so manifold are the 
changes taking place in them. I can but compare the chil- 
dren to a bit of passing music, delicate symphonies that 
we hear for a moment above the graver notes of our older 
life. While these changes of the organic life succeed one 
another in such swift succession, it is possible to accomplish 
results in the organism that could not be accomplished at 
any other time. The very movements of growth make pos- 
sible those arrangements and re-arrangements of the organic 
tissue upon which the charm and success of later life 
depend. You know doubtless that a piece of iron left at 
rest will preserve the same internal structure for an almost 
indefinite time. But such a piece of iron, when subject to 
the jar and vibration of daily use, rapidly becomes crystal- 
lized and must be replaced by more fibrous material. The 
molecule in motion is free to obey the compelling force of 
crystallization, while the molecule at rest is not. It is the 
same with children. They possess possibilities of develop- 
ment which the best of philosophers might well envy. I do 
not feel that these possibilities are utilized in any adequate 
manner in the present curriculum of onr elementary schools. 
I find there an excess of formal and informational studies 
that do not make for power, and a deficiency of that organic 
work which does make for personal haman power. The 
remedy seems to me very plain. It is to cut out all of the 
formal and informational studies and to limit the course to 
those studies which make for power. Thus purified and 
enriched, the curriculum would stand somewhat as follows : 

1. English language and literatufe, with special emphasis 
on the ability to read well, and only passing reference to 
spelling and writing. 

2. The speaking and reading of one foreign language, 
say French or German. 

3. Free-hand Drawing and Color Work, treated estheti- 
cally. 

4. Natural History, considered from the surface. 

5. Sloyd, or some form of educational manual training. 

6. Music and Voice Culture. 

7. Gymnastics, very thorough-going and directed to the 
training of the senses and the esthetic development of the 
body. 

If we suppose the school day to be five hours long, and 
it might wholesomely be six, since all the occupations are 
primarily healthful and no studies are prepared at home, the 
time might be distributed somewhat as follows: One hour 
to language ; one hour to science and drawing; two hours 
to gymnastics and music ; and one or two hours to educa- 
tional manual training. 

Perhaps you may think that the most notable feature of 
this curriculum are the studies that are left out — arith- 
metic, geography, and history. But in reality, arithmetic is 
more vitally taught as it is involved in the natural activities 
of the day; geography is more vitally taught by constant 
reference toa good wall map and globe during the course 
of the reading, for I assume that the reading has been 
selected to please children and not older people, and to 
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consist largely in books of travel, and books of frank out- 
and-out adventure ; and finally history is more vitally taught 
by reading interesting stories and lives than by cut and 
dried study. I should be disposed, then, to defend my 
curriculum even on informational and formal grounds, but I 
do not value it on this account, for this seems to me quite a 
secondary virtue. I value it almost wholly for its -organic 
possibilities. It rests, you see, upon my belief that the 
wealth of life is human, and that the purpose of education 
is to produce attractive men and women —attractive and 
beautiful and accomplished and noble in the largest and 
most moral sense ; the sort of men and women that the 
gods would have delighted in. And I value this type of 
man and woman far and away ahead of the most complete 
little encyclopedia that ever trotted about on two legs. 
You will notice in this curriculum that no formal attempt is 
made to cultivate the memory, or to impart information, for 
it is believed that this may safely be left to the discipline of 
life. The whole day is devoted to organic culture. Let me 
show you that this is so. Even the language work lays 
greatest stress upon the artistic and intelligent use of the 
voice ; the science work is designedly superficial, that is to 
say, has wholly to do with the surface of things, with our 
dear Mother, the Earth, just as we all find her, and not as 
an abstraction. Such a surface study of Nature is, I think, 
the only defensible one for the children, and, you see, is a 
matter of observation—the use of eyes and hands and 
nose and. ears —and not of memory or syllogisms. The 
rest of the curriculum is organic and needs no exposition. 

One-third of the day is frankly devoted to gymnastics and 
music and another third to manual training. Here, as else- 
where, the precise instruction is not to aim at any logical 
completeness that will form an imposing system, but is to be 
forever tested by the thought of what we want to produce. 
We want the children to be musical, to sing whole-heartedly 
and it may be to play on some instrument; we want them 
to have trained ears, sezing eyes, a perceiving nose, a dis- 
criminative tongue, a delicate, skilful hand; we want them 
to be strong and beautiful, to be able to walk, and run, and 
climb, and jump, and swim, and skate, and ride, and row, 
and to do each well. We want all these things, all this 
accomplishment and skill and strength, because they are 
good in themselves, are direct contributions to the life 
beautiful; and because we only have these things when 
back of them we have the keen and eager brain, and the 
warm and loving heart. 

I think I am not too ambitious when I call the educa- 
tional process prompted by an ‘artistic view of life by so 
great a name as organic regeneration. I find myself, as 1 
have told you, quite committed to this view of life, and so, 
by implication, to this process of education. It is not 
entirely novel. It is a process which you will find exempli- 
fied in part, in the lives of hundreds of men and women 
whose names are written in the history of many countries, 
men and women who escaped the blighting influence of the 
schools, and wrought out their own lives in sincerity and in 
reality. It has produced men like Lincoln and Garfield and 
Edison and Darwin and Beethoven and Mozart. Indeed, 
the schools have yet to explain how it is that the best of 
humanity never reached us through their doors. . . . 


Weather and Conduct 


In his recent lecture on ‘ Weather Influence on the 
Mental Activities of Children,’ E. G. Dexter of Columbia 
University, showed what his investigations had disclosed in 
comparing children’s misdeeds with the state of weather at 
the time the faults were committed. Mr. Dexter examined 
the records of punishments in Denver, Colo., schools during 
a period of fourteen years, covering 606 cases. He found 
that the time of year has little effect on the number of mis- 
demeanors, but that these are greatly increased in windy 
weather, as also when the temperature is extremely low. 
Humidity, too, is much felt, while on clear, bright days, 
most of the children in the classes will be good. 
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November. 


So many months again have come and gone, 

With bud and blossom and with sweetest song, 

Till now the fall of leaf and ripened ear, 

And éarly twilight, show stern winter near. 

Skies lower gray, the wind sighs thro’ the trees, 

And hard the ground and nipping grows the breeze 
That from the north with dogg’d persistence blows — 
The times are ripe for ice and sleet and snows. 


Beneath the sod the plants have gone to rest, 
Cradled in safety on their mother’s breast, 
Their mother earth! All confident are they 
That she will waken them some sunny day 
To once more glad the eye. ° 
Lilian H. du Bois 





Education on a Texas Ranch 


THE EpiTor 


WAS dreaming in a hammock one day in vacation, when 
| a little Texas girl and a young brother came under the 

tree, dropped down on the grass and went on with their 

reading. ‘The little girl was about ten and the boy was 
six years old. She was reading aloud “ Black Beauty.” In 
two minutes I was all attention. Such expression, clearness 
and enunciation I, had rarely heard from any child. 

I had noticed these children for some days, for their 
picturesque sombrero hats, veritable cowboy hats, of brown 
felt, worn with careless grace and unconsciousness ; indeed, 
they were wonderfully free from thought of self in every 
way. They amused themselves, troubled nobody, were never 
languidly discontented, and evidently had not discovered 
that because they were children, they had a claim on all 
humanity to be entertained. 

Upon inquiry I learned that they were children from a 
Texas ranch, who had come North with their mother to 
spend the summer. 

I determined to know how this child was taught to read. 
I despatched a note to the mother, asking for an interview 
in the interests of education. She replied graciously, and 
the next day found us on the broad piazza, facing the sea — 
I with paper and pencil and the lady with an air of puzzled 
reserve that was not too encouraging. But my teacher 
instincts were aroused and —I plunged. 


The Interview 


“Have your children ever been to school?”’ 

“Dorothy went to a private school once, where I was vis- 
iting, for twomonths. That is all the school she ever knew. 
Geoffrey has never been to school at all.” 

“‘ How-did Dorothy learn to read ?”’ 

“She learned her letters from the blocks she played with. 
She knew them all when she was three years old. I did not 
try to teach her the alphabet because I did not care whether 
she learned it ornot. I do not think this knowledge helped 
her at all in learning to read.” 

“‘ Well, how did she learn to read ?”’ 

“T taught her about ten minutes a day when she was four 
years old. I had Cyr’s primer; somebody sent it to me.” 

“What did you do with the primer?” 

“IT began by showing her the object and telling her the 
name. She read sentences from the first.” 

“ Did you teach her the sounds of the letters?” 

** No, she has never learned the sounds of letters.” 


Nore.— A child four years old can learn to read Cyr’s primer without 
the aid of phonics by reading ten minutes a day. 


“ Well, what did you do next?” 
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“ After she had had Cyr’s primer about a year (only a few 
minutes each day) Cyr’s second reader was taken up. She 
was then about five years old. She gave about a half hour 
a day to this reader. About this time I introduced a geog- 
raphy primer and we read that together.” 

“ Did you begin any other lessons?” 

“ Yes, a little of Franklin’s Arithmetic; but Dorothy has 
never been quick in mental processes. She is not the typi- 
cal American child. She is of Dutch descent, is slow, but 
has a dogged persistence. When she was about six years 
old Cyr’s second reader was dropped, and that was the end 
of reading books for her. Then I put her at once into lit- 
erature. About this time she went to that school for two 
months that I mentioned ; they put her into classes of her 
own age, and such stuff as they gave her to read! Dorothy 
was disgusted and so was I.” 

“ How did you teach her to read with such wonderful 
expression and with such perfect enunciation ?”’ 

“TI don’t know; I only asked her to read so that I could 
understand it; that was all. We read aloud to each other. 
I never gave her any drill in expression.” 

‘¢ What did you do with myths and fairy tales?” 

‘“‘T gave them to her. I gave her everything that seemed 
to me to be right. She has read the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey ’ 
—the abridged editions, you know — fifteen times to her 
brother Geoffrey and he is only six years old now. It is 
amusing to hear them playing after reading these things. I 
came upon them the other day, and Dorothy was saying, 
‘ Great Jupiter, grant me this one thing!’ They act these 
characters together in a drama*’ = way.” 


Note.— Children who had never been to a theatre act the characters 
of the “ Odyssey ” and “ Iliad” on a cattle ranch, twelve miles from any 
neighbor. What does this indicate? 


“ \Vhat did you do about the teaching of drawing?” 

“‘ Dorothy had a perfect passion for it from the first. She 
began very early to want to express herself in this way. I 
gave her a pencil and paper and she draws everything she 
sees, or tries to. She has never had any instruction.” 

“I'd like you to tell me how you began to teach her 
number.” 

“JT used her fingers. She learned numbers up to ten 
without realizing it. I used Franklin’s, and Prince’s Second 
arithmetic. By the time she was nine years old she began 
to do examples like these: At two cents an ounce, what will 
two pounds of butter cost? If one-seventh of anything 
cost six cents, what will five-sevenths cost? At that time 
she added and subtracted such numbers as these : 

83,415 
22,917 


She learned the multiplication table by 2 2’s and 4 3’s, and 
soon. She never heard anything about ‘times.’ ” 

“Did she have any difficulty in memorizing the multipli- 
cation table?” 

“Not the least. She used straws and made play of it. 
She also took up long and short division about this time. 
She was slow, for there is nothing precocious about her — 
Geoffrey is much quicker — but she learned them.” 

‘‘ How much time were you giving her now?”’ 

“| felt the need of regular study hours and we had the 
forenoon together; I should say about three hours, with 
frequent breaks for outdoor exercise.” 

« What did you do about her writing ?”’ 

«* She wrote vertically from the first. 
letter she wrote her father yesterday.” 

«‘ What about her spelling?” ~ 

« T don’t know how she learned to spell. I corrected her 
words — that was all. She has never had any oral spelling 
or spelling book.” 


I will show you a 


NotE.—I saw the letter to the father. In every particular it was 
equal to the work of the children of her age in our public schools, and 
in facility in expression far exceeded it. 


“‘ How do you teach her geogtaphy?”’ 

“Oh, she loves geography. We have a globe and we be- 
gan with Frye’s primary geography.” 

« Did you consider Frye’s primary geography difficult ?”’ 
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“ Why, no, I never thought of it that way. -Dorothy was 
delighted with it.” 


NoTE.— A woman on a Texas ranch, who is not a teacher, teaches 
Frye’s primary geography withou. suspecting it is too difficult or not 
adapted to primary grades. 


“Dorothy has finished that now and taken Frye’s larger 
geography. The children have a sand-pile and make things. 
I noticed one day that they had built up the Himalaya 
Mountains, and had a caravan of our little live puppies that 
they were carrying across the desert. Of course they were 
attacked by native bandits and it was all quite thrilling. 
They were greatly interest in Frye’s different kinds of soils. 
Dorothy hunted soils, planted seeds, and carried out the 
whole program.” 

“ How do they feel about birds and animals? ” 

“They are greatly interested in birds. ‘They are very 
fond of the book ‘Citizen Bird,’ which Dorothy has read 
aloud to her brother. They know the different birds by 
sight and song. Their father takes them on his back to see 
their nests in the mesquite trees. They can then see what 
the birds eat. We have bald-headed eagles and birds of 
prey. The mesquite trees are our principal trees on the 
ranch (one hundred thousand acres). They look like 
gnarled old apple trees.”’ 

“ What animals do the children see?” 

“Wild cats, antelopes, prairie dogs, rabbits, ’coons and 
opossums on the prairies. They are not afraid of any 
animals. Yes, we do see rattlesnakes, too, sometimes, but 
the children know the sound of the rattle and keep away 
from them.” 

“What are their sports? ”’ 

“ Largely horseback riding. Dorothy goes everywhere on 
her Shetland pony in a most fearless way. They always find 
their own amusements. My children are never bored. 
They never ask, ‘What shall I do?’ I have tried to make 
them self-reliant and keep them free from self-conscious- 
ness. They think nothing about dress.” 

“Your children talk differently from other children of 
their age ; we all notice it. Why do they use such words as 
‘rare’ and ‘ brilliant’?” 

“I don’t know. They ask me what these words mean 
when they hear them. Geoffrey asked me yesterday if 
iridescent didn’t come from Iris. He knew about Iris.” 

Just then the children came up in their bathing suits, and 
away they all went for a dip in the surf. 

I sat and thought: Here is an educated woman, a Vermont 
girl graduated from Vassar, not a teacher, who has never 
heard a discussion of modern methods of teaching children, 
would not know what child study or correlation meant, 
away off on a Texas ranch, twelve miles from a neighbor or 
the post-office, has not a single educational help, save a few 
modern text-books —who has taught her children from pure 
instinct and common sense, with the best results. This 
mother has trained a slow, plain-looking, ungifted ‘little girl 
solely by her woman’s judgment and a fine sense of the 
fitness of things. At ten this girl, unused to other children, 
never subjected to push or competition, has been symmetri- 
cally started in the ordinary branches of school work with 
gratifying results. She is physically strong from her out-door 
life, free from vanity, nervousness, or self-consciousness. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? How is it 
that trained, experienced teachers, familiar with fine-spun 
theories, and possessing the best equipment of modern 
training schools, fail to accomplish as much? 

A good deal of what I have heard about waste in educa- 
tion comes to my mind. 


Little five-year-old Nettie, who had been brought up in the city, 
was spending a few days in the country. ‘* Grandma, what are 
those funny little green things?” she asked, as they were passing 
through the garden one day. ‘‘ Why, those are peas,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Peas nothing!” exclaimed Nettie. ‘‘ I’m s’prised at 
your ignorance, grandma.” ‘‘ Why, dear, what do you mean?” 
asked the old lady. ‘‘ I'd think,” replied Nettie, ‘‘ that a woman 
of your age ought to know peas come in tin cans.” 
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The Homes in the Tree 
A Finger Exercise 
M. HELEN BECKWITH , 
Illustrated by Florence D. Warner 
I II 
Have you heard of the homes in this apple tree ? Then when the leaves on the tree were green, 
I’ve seen them every one. And fluttering in the breeze, 
The tender buds rolled up so tight, ’Twas the home of blossoms, pink and white, 
Were the very first to come. 


That were all alive with bees. 





“The tender buds rolled up so tight” 


Ill 


Some bluebirds came and built a nest, 
Way up on that branch so high, 

And loved and fed their little ones, 
And taught them how to fly. 





* this apple tree” 





‘*and built a nest” 


"Iw. 


‘*in the queerest way” 


IV 


Here lived a caterpillar, furry and brown, 
Who worked in the queerest way, 
Making himself a cradle of silk, 
He’s sleeping in it to-day. 





** how to fly” 


V 
And in that hole low down in the: trunk, 
If you will watch, you will see 
The whisk of a tail, and a pair of bright eyes, “a cradle of silk” 
For a red squirrel lives in the tree. 





VI 
And now ’tis the home of those apples so red, 
Would you like one to eat? 


I'll give you this big one I found on the ground. 
Isn’t it juicy and sweet? 


** hole in the trunk” 





** the whisk of atail” “ this big one ”’ 
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November 


‘‘Hushed is the air around 
With not a breath of sound 
Save where the carved cup- 
Its acorn yieldeth up. 


How fine the branches lie 
Against a smoky sky, 
With here a little rift, 
Just as the vapors drift, 
To show a spray of red 
Upon the oak’s tall head.” 


Preparation for 
Thanksgiving 


ELIZABETH SHARE Brookline Mass 






T is well for us to look within ourselves 
i before we begin our Thanksgiving work 
with the children. What they see re- 
flected in our lives, they will believe, it 
I Va matters not what our lips may say. 
ae Uy The thankful sfiri/ is what we want 
to arouse in them, and spirit only 

can be reached through spirit. 

How can we create a real Thanksgiving spirit among our 
little children? Let us see what material we may have to 
begin upon. Our fall nature study must certainly fur- 
nish something. The life history of a plant, with its time 
of patient waiting in darkness during the early spring, its 
happy upspringing life, its beautiful blossoming later on, its 
steady work toward one end, that others may live, would 
furnish one line of approach to the Thanksgiving thought. 
Let the plant be corn or wheat or some cereal or fruit used 
by man and the connection can still more easily be made. 
It is far more profitable to take one line of nature work and 
base the Thanksgiving thought on it, than to try to correlate 
all \ines of the fall work. Little children need concentrated 
work with variety of method in presentation. 

Take, for instance, the work that may be given upon 
wheat. All the stages of the farmer’s work, plowing, seed- 
ing, harvesting, threshing, selling the grain, may be presented 
so as to bring out in each case the relationship between all 
laborers and agencies of work and the almost unlimited 
“Thank yous” we must give. Then the miller’s work, 
the flour dealer’s, the cook’s or the baker’s, until the loaf of 
bread is ready for “ Alice’s supper.” 

We want to make this work as real to the children as pos- 
sible. Pictures are almost indispensable in doing so. It is 
often possible to obtain large colored plates from machinery 
firms, representing machinery and farm scenes. Or, these 
failing, catalogues can be utilized — cutting out and mount- 
ing pictures. Paper cuttings, blackboard drawings, and best 
of all, paintings of these fascinating life scenes, are a few of 
the many ways children may express in concrete form heir 
thought in ¢heir way. 

Every step of such work gives wide opportunity for the 
spirit of thankfulness. Is it not possible to have even little 
children realize to some extent how many people and agen- 
cies they are indebted to for even so common an article asa 
loaf of bread? Moreover, is it not possible without any 
“preaching” at all, to lead their thoughts to the great 
Giver, to whom the “earth and the fulness thereof” be- 
longs? Try it and.see. 

A similar line of work which is full of suggestion is to 
take some common animal, as the sheep or cow, and trace 
its life history in relation to ours. This often appeals more 
strongly to children than the first line of work mentioned. If 
this work can be made full of sympathetic interest and real 
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vital relations shown, we may be sure some little girl will. 


put on her bright woolen gown on Thanksgiving morning 
with a softer touch and a warmer thought than usual, or per- 
haps more than one of our little boys will drink their milk 
with a real “ Thank you”’ in their hearts. 
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But the most suggestive work of all for Thanksgiving must 
always be the old, old story of the Pilgrims. Again we find 
life, life in its noblest relations of self-sacrifice and love. 
Too difficult for little children? Let me tell you a true 
story of a real first and second grade’s work last Thanks- 
giving. 

A ‘*story”” delighted these children more than anything 
else. When they were told several weeks before Thanks- 
giving that a story would be begun that morning that would 
last for days, they were wild with joy. And this was to be a 
real story. This fact always put an added charm upon any 
story. ‘ 

These eager listeners were taken first to England and 
there introduced to the life of a Puritan boy and girl. 
Their home, dress, customs, manners, church-going, and, in 
general their life in the beautiful old England were pictured 
as vividly as possible. To make the contrast, a glimpse was 
given of the gay cavalier life. 1t was fascinating to listen 
to these children as they questioned about and talked over 
this old time boy and girl, “who could not go to the church 
they liked.”” Then came a day’s work on the Holland life. 
Then the Mayflower and its brave strong story held the 
children spell-bound.* What marvelous Mayflowers sailed 
over rough seas upon the blackboards those days! What 
huge Plymouth Rocks awaited the Pilgrims’ arrival upon 
these storm-bound coasts! It was easily seen there was not 
much mistiness about the “ concepts”’ of that voyage. 

The story of the first winter with its suffering and bravery, 
was made as suggestive as possible, not by emphasizing the 
suffering, but rather the courage and hope with which it was 
borne. The teacher felt sure it was better to dwell upon 
the spirit with which these forefathers met and conquered 
difficulties, than upon the difficulties themselves. 

The first spring with its joyful planting of the crops, the 
work of the men and women, also what the boys and girls 
could do to help, gave a bright relief to the dark preceding 
picture. 

Then that wonderful first Thanksgiving! How the chil- 
dren revelled in that! It was all so rea/ to them—one 
could easily see that. And now the “story ” was so near its 
close and yet the children wanted “ more.” This work had 
been the “morning talk,”’ the first twenty minutes of each 
day for at least two weeks. It is not to be wondered at 
that the children felt as if they Anew the Pilgrims. They so 
clamored for “more ’’ that to sum up the story in a vivid, 
concise form, the teacher found refuge in the immortal 
“ Landing of the Pilgrims,” (Mrs. Hemans). No one could 
doubt that these children did get the spirit of that, if one 
had heard the answers to the questions asked and could 
have heard one second grade child read it aloud. 

The two or three talks wherein the teacher tried to bring 
out what all this story means to us, and why we tell it at 
Thanksgiving time, and why we should at all times and in 
all places give thanks, were very beautiful heart to heart 
talks between children and teacher. They touched the 
reality in story, children and teacher, and no one can give 
to another “haf part of any work. That must come out of 
the fullness of the heart. 

Throughout this work pictures were freely used. New 
ones were fastened up day by day, when it was possible to 
secure them. The children were allowed to handle and 
look at all books the teacher had upon her desk upon the 
subject. Voluntarily they brought pictures and books from 
home, which helped to enlarge their interest. They were 
the fortunate children who had boxes of water colors. Their 
free-hand colored drawings were very conspicuous among 
the decorations of the room. English cottages covered with 
vines ; New England log cabins; Mayflowers on blue, blue 
seas; Thanksgiving tables loaded with eatables; Indians 
and Miles Standish were conspicuous in the list. 

The sand table offered a very real mode of expression of 
the thoughts these children had upon the story. Tepees 
and log cabins and canoes made of heavy brown paper, 
properly painted ; pine woods with trees of fringed paper 
wound around sticks ; a fire of twigs with suspended kettle 
and three wonderful paper fish roasting on the coals; a 
looking-glass sea with paper boats floating thereon; and 
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keeping guard over all, Indians made of clothes-pins 
wrapped in flannel rags:and wearing remarkable headgear of 
fringed paper, made a scene so real that each morning the 
children walked directly to P4ymoush upon entering the room. 

The following books were <found useful in preparing for 
this work : — 

The Story Hour. X. D. Wiggin. 

Stories of Colonial Children. Educational Publishing Co. 

American History Stories. Vol. 1. LZducational Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Hans Brinken. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Ten Great Events in History. Johonnot. 


Ten Boys on Road from Long Ago to Now. 
Andrews. 


School Education, Nov. ’98. 

Kindergarten Magazine, Nov. ’92. 

In W. C. Gannett’s little book “A Year of Miracle” the 
teacher found personal help and inspiration from the essay 
on “ The Harvest Secret.”” For memory gems the children 


Jane 


learned parts of Whittier’s “ Harvest Hymn ” and Emerson’s 
“ We Thank Thee.” 


When it is at all practicable (and when would it not be?) 
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we would emphasize the great value cf the children giving 
some practical expression to the spirit of thankfulness we 
hope we shall awaken through some one of these lines of 
work. “Would you advise the passing of the contribution 
box after such a series of lessons?” was the pertinent ques- 
tion a thoughtful listener once asked after hearing a 
description of such work as outlined above. He had 
noticed the emphasis placed upon the expression in con- 
crete form of the spirit awakened. “If that was the dest 
mode of expression, Yes,” was the immediate reply. But 
more often, the Thanksgiving dinner provided for some poor 
family, the tactful providing for the happiness of some less 
fortunate member of the school, or even the work necessary 
to giving a little Thanksgiving entertainment, will best 
express the little children’s feelings. 

Here, as everywhere, the beauty and worth of such 
preparation depend upon the teacher. Anything done 
simply because it is the custom, or because it must be done, 
loses its worth as an ennobling factor. We must put owr- 
selves into it, and then even if the course of study does 
require it or the superintendent does expect it, it will be 
made alive. 








Story of the Pilgrims 


Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away? 


They had given for religion 
Wealth, and comfort, yes, and more, 
Left their homes and friends and kindred 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies ; 

There they built their rude log-cabins, 
’Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 


And too often e’en the bravest, 
Felt his blood run cold with dread ; 
Lest the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eye on every hand ; 

And before the spring-time reached them, 
They had buried half their band. 


But their noble brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain ; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers 
As the harvest time drew near ; 
Looked with happy, thankful faces, 

At the full corn in the ear. 


So the governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


This was in the autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred twenty-one ; 





Scarce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun. 


And now when in late November 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

’Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 

That they braved, years, years ago ; 
But for all their struggles gave us, 

We, our gratitude can show.— Se/. 


Treat Children Respectfully 


Never use at a pupil’s expense satire, sarcasm, or any 
biting speech, or apply to him any opprobrious epithet. 
Shame on you if you do such a thing. It is an abuse of 
your superior position and will cause you to be despised as 
you deserve. But that is not the worst; it will lose you your 
moral and mental command over that pupil and perhaps 
over many. The boy or girl whose feelings you have 
injured will never again open heart or mind to you as you 
desire. Not only should we never express contempt for 
backward or refractory children, but we ought, if possible, 
never to feel this. Try to respect all your pupils, the dullest 
and the least hopeful with the rest. What a’ comfort to 
teachers to mark how often children who are very dull at 
first, in time distance the most precocious! We should 
respect all, even if they were sure to be permanently dull, 
but you can never know this. The backward boy, who 
spells ill and can never learn the multiplication table — he, 
too, is a product of the Divine Spirit. He may prove a 
Kepler or a Darwin. You will at any rate, probably, make 
him a good citizen, which is important enough. If you can 
feel this hopefulness about a slow pupil so as to impart it to 
him, it will immeasurably help both him and your efforts for 
him. Even in the rare cases where you can neither express 
nor entertain such hope, do not in any way make known to 
your pupil your despair. It would do more than almost 
anything else to blast him. 

—Superintendent Andrews, Chicago 
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P ! “HE reader of Primary Epucation who has followed Draw Fig. 18. Cut all heavy lines. ‘The short heavy 
this work from the beginning is now tolerably well dashes are cut through with a knife-point to receive tapes. 
assured that the exercises are really and truly ele- Fold on the center line, but no¢ sharp/y. Better in fact, 
mentary in their scope, and fit for little children. It not fold at all, but bend around a pencil. 

is assumed that she has by this time some facility in reading 


the simple working drawings here given, and understands 

the various references to material, all of which are carefully 

explained in the September article. If any present reader - wr 
has not read that paper she is besought to do so and to do the 4 x84 
things there directed. In thus progressing step by step, the 

whole work is readily performed and nothing is obscure nor 

difficult, for either teacher or child. 


There will arise the question: “ My class is not in frac- 














tions. How shall I handle parts of an inch?” Fig. 17. 
I taught these things first in a school where the children f 
knew ¢ightis as soon as they knew eight. I don’t see how it You have two pieces like Fig. 17. Call them guards. 
can be otherwise. I don’t see how a child can readily Glue the guards in the position seen in Fig. 16. 
know eight without knowing the parts of eight. Hence the lhis portfolio is for the pupil’s own use, he henceforth 


absurdity of setting apart any certain grade for the teaching keeping his pencil, ruler and other material in it. 
of fractions. If, however, it is in any case impracticable to 
deal with fourth and eighth inches as fractions, teach the 
child temporarily to recognize, on his ruler, the desired Scrolled Picture Frame. 


MODEL 15. 


space, as an arbitrary measure, for the present emergency. This model has three pieces. The drawings are very 


simple if made one by one. Each pupil should bring 
a cabinet photograph, to be framed. 

Fig. 19 is the front piece. It is to be drawn on 
“ cover paper” of a pleasing color. Draw the rectangle, 
then its diagona/s. On each diagonal place two dots 
which shall be 2” from the end, in each case. The 
length of diagonal between dots is darkened. 

Cut out rectangle. Punch the four holes with ticket 
punch. Cut the heavy part of diagonals with shears, 
using one of the punched holes as a beginning. 

Fig. 20 is the back piece. Make it of heavy wrap- 
ping. Draw the outer rectangle. Set off the 1” 
margins on /hvee sides. Draw the slant lines. Cut out 
on heavy lines. : 











Fig. 16. 


MovEL 1 4. 
Portfolio, No. 4. 

Material: — (1) Heavy wrapping. (2) Four 
feet of tape. If possible have tape harmonize 
in color with paper. ” 93 

Fig. 16 shows this model completed. | /2°x 18 

Draw Fig.17. The slanting ends may be ruled 
with ut measuring. Cut on heavy lines. Bend 

‘ound a pencil, along the center line. 

Draw another Fig. 17, and repeat. You need 
two pieces alike. Of course an experienced 
worker will draw both pieces in one rectangle and 
then cut them apart. Cut the tape into 8” strips. 

Insert a tape-end through a slit from the ouwéside 
of portfolio. Let it lie for half an inch on the — “—_ 

















inside away from the edge, or toward the center, 
and glue that half inch down. Adjust the other Fig. /8. 


five tapes likewise, in the other five slits. 
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Fold the three flaps in so that they occupy the places 
shown by the dotted lines. 

Now see if the photograph slips easily in and out of this 
back piece. 

Glue the back piece on the back of the front piece (Fig. 
19), so adjusting them that their lower edges coincide. 





4 





b é ” 


“a 




















th,” — 
Fig. 19. 
Slip the photograph in its place (being careful not to glue it 


fast) and place the whole under a book, to be pressed till 
dry. 
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Fig. 20. 


Meantime draw Fig. 21 on binders’ board, as heavy as 
the children can cut. Cut on heavy lines. This is the leg. 
Apply glue to about 1” of the large end. Adjust to the 
back of the frame, and press till dry. 
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Remove 
Moisten the four triangular flaps with a 


The front of the frame is now to be “scrolled.” 






— ff” 






Fig. 2i. 


damp sponge. They may now be curled on a lead pencil 
without cracking. Curl them tight and they will stay when 


dry. 





The picture frame is now complete and may be set up as 
in Fig. 22. 


MopeE. 16, 
Woven Tray. 
Material: — 120 |b. cover paper, of two harmonizing 
colors. 
Draw Fig. 24. Cut out on heavy lines. In cutting the 


ribs apart remove a narrow strip, as shown at a,a,a. Cuta 
similar little gap between each two ribs, all the way round. 

Bend the ribs up to a perpendicular position, on the lines 
of the central square. 





Cut, from cover paper of the other color, three strips }” 
wide and 17” long. 

Weave these bands in and out, as seen in Fig. 23. 
Weave the lowest first. Arrange the ends of the strip to 
overlap each other inside the basket. Glue them there, one 
over the other. 

Clip the projecting ribs to a pointed shape. 
down over top band and glue there. 

This method of cardboard weaving has been used in a 
variety of forms. Baskets, triangular, hexagonal, etc., can be 
made in the same fashion. 


Fold them 


(Notice that thin papers are best pasted and heavy ones g/ued.) 


(Fig. 24 will be found upon the following page.) 
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Tests in Drawing 


SARAH E, SCALES 


F the many studies occupying the at- 
QO tention of the teacher‘that of Drawing 
and how it appears to the child and 
what value it has in the daily work, 


K— 2%" 


hd /* mg —k /? p ee 2%" 








has been carefully studied. 

A few years ago an Italian made some tests 
and wrote out some conclusions, on “ ‘The 
Art of Little Children.” Later Professor 
Barnes made similar tests and arrived at 
somewhat the same _ conclusions, without 
knowing what had been done previously. 
From. these articles I quote, and it is very 
interesting to compare one’s own observations 
with these summaries. 

“Drawing to young children is simply 
description. They try with the pencil to 
reproduce literally as they would in words. 
This is why the elementary drawings of 
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animals, plants, etc., are so unsatisfactory m 
an artistic sense.” 

How many teachers have been discouraged 
with results entirely different from what they 
expected, when they gave objects to draw. 

Let us see what has already been observed, 
and note what light it throws on the subject. 


























“Generally up to the age of three years, it 
seems that children do not know that black 
lead leaves traces on white paper, and it is 
the common practice of the greater number 
who take a fancy to draw, to interlace on the paper, a net 
work of lines running in all directions, without displaying 
the least intention of representing anything.” 

One of the first things to evolve from this is, the attempt 
to represent a man. 

Give a little child four or five years old, paper and pencit 
and ask him to draw a man, and ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, a square or a badly drawn circle, attached to 
vertical lines (for legs) will be made. 

The reason assigned by the children, judging from 
results, why so few parts of the body are drawn, seems to be 
a perfectly practical one. What more is needed for eating 
and walking? 

Teachers need to be patient, and make gradual conces- 
sions, for we find that progress is made, only little by little. 

You will notice, as they progress, that the arms are 
attached indifferently to the head, the neck or the waist. 
Often they dispense with angles altogether, and draw the 
hands and feet in the direction, with generous curves. 

Thus through many stages the children pass, before the 
figure of man, assumes any thing like correct representa- 
tion. 

Tests Suggested for Teachers to Show that Drawing is Merely 
Description to Little Children 


Ricci has shown the different ways little children repre- 
sent man in a boat or carriage. Tell a story about a man 
in a boat or on the water fishing, and see if you do not 


_ agree with his conclusions, namely, that the whole man is 


generally shown in the drawing, by the little ones. The 
man is seen through the sides of the boat, or his legs over- 
lap them or we find the man standing on the edge of the 
boat. 

Tell a story incorporating any familiar animal, as the dog, 
cat or horse. 

With the younger children, note the strange inattention 
to number in the matter of legs. See the bend in the knee 
of the animal indicating motion. The law of description by 
lines, follows the landscape drawing also. 

Introduce a house into a story, and examine the drawing. 
How familiar they are to the parent and teacher! 

See the structures perilously poised in the air upon flights 
of steps, and whether mentioned or not in the story, fire is 





Fig. 24. 


(Illustration of Mr. Kenyon’s work, page 402) 


indicated by vast clouds of smoke issuing from a chimney 
placed erratically on the roof. Just as common, too, is the 
view of the interior, with the various stories represented, 
and the detailed drawing of the furniture, the window cur- 
tains, etc. Note also the way of indicating dimensions of 
the house. . 

A child when he sees a thing thinks of the facts of form, 
or taste, or feeling, anything but its abstract visual qualities. 
So well known is this habit of the littlesones to draw thing; 
as they are known to be, and not as they appear, that many 
teachers of drawing reject familiar subjects, and present 
those not so well known. ‘The apple is an example of a 
familiar subject. 


In Studies in Education, February, 1887, appeared an 
article by Arthur’ B. Clark, in which the above statements 
are illustrated. 


An apple with a hat pin stuck through it horizontally and 
turned at an angle to the observer was placed before the 
children from six to sixteen, to draw. ‘The results were 
tabulated in two ways, one as to the drawing of the apple 
and the other as to the penetration of the pin. 


In relation to the drawing of the apple, three groups were 
found, one where symbolism predominated, that is, they saw 
an apple and without any particular observation drew what 
to them would stand for one. In another group it was 
found that the observation was close, but there was a lack of 
perspective knowledge. The last group tried to represent 
the apple as it appeared. ‘The youngest children as a rule 
were found in the first, the more advanced in the second, 
and the older pupils in the third group. Results are shown 
by charts in the article mentioned and are worthy of 
study. 

The teacher can try the experiment in a drawing period, 
and compare results, as we did, and found about the same 
per cents. 

In respect to the penetration of the pin it was found that 
the six-year-old does not notice that part of the pin is out 
of sight, or if he does it is not drawn because he is trying to 
show not appearances but facts. The pin goes through the 
apple and he draws it so. “ Later it occurs to the average 
child to express the fact that the part of the pin in the 
apple is out of sight; so he does it in the easiest possible 
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way, by making a sectional drawing that is, an outline with 
the pin extending ftom the edge.” 

Other children try to reproduce the apple correctly, with 
a fair degrce of success. 


Conclusions from these Experiments 


First :—There are several stages in drawing through which 
a child must pass. The young child stage, or the diagra- 
matic stage, as it is called. 

Here it is simple description that the child draws. He 
tries to represent all the elements involved in the story, with 
little or no regard to sequence or other relation. Facts of 
perspective are not considered in the aim to state each 
fact, hence we see men through the sides of the house, etc. 

It will be noted that the child seizes upon those details, 
which make action possible; they represent persons as 
doing something, as men on horseback, driving teams, and 
fishing. 

Little by little, in good systems of drawing, the child 
emerges from these conditions, and begins to realize his 
own shortcomings, and desires guidance. Then careful 
instruction in the true principle of drawing should be given, 
which will enable him to grow, and look for the beauty of 
form, color, and lines, which are all around him, and which 
can be to some extent represented. 

Create a love for the beautiful by having beautiful things 
in the school-room. 

Let him become familiar with good examples of art by 
absorption, we will say. If the eyes rest upon the beautiful 
the result will be better, than if crude examples were before 
him. In these days there seems to be no excuse for poor 
examples of art in the school-room. Reproductions are 
easily obtained at a trifling cost. 

Every teacher should try to do what she can, either by 
herself, or by interesting the public in the subject. Appeal 
to the artists, the art department of the numerous women’s 
clubs for help. 

These might be interested in decorating the school-room, 
by furnishing pictures, cuts and so on. In many places this 
as already been done with success. 


























(For the black board) 


A Little Conversation 


“ Am I not a nice pumpkin? 

“ Why did Mrs. Brown put me here ?”’ 

“ Oh, I know,” said the apple. 

“Soon it will be Thanksgiving Day. 

“All the nice pumpkins and apples will be made into 
pies for the little girls and boys.” 

“Pies! pies !’’ said the pumpkin. 

“ Oh, I am so glad. 

“ My seeds will get out.” 

“T am glad, too,” said the apple. 

“Ha! ha! this is fun!” 
PRIMARY ‘TEACHER 
Philadelphia 
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STAND UP ON THIS. THANKSGIVING Day, STAND 


UPON YOUR FEET. BELIEVE IN MAN. SOBERLY AND 


WITH CLEAR EYES, BELIEVE IN YOUR OWN TIME AND 
PLACE. THERE IS NOT, AND THERE NEVER HAS BEEN, 
A BETTER TIME, OR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE IN. 


— Phillips Brooks 


How One Class Spent Thanks- 
giving 
FANNIE G, PATTEN 

Such a jolly time as we had last Thanksgiving! 
weeks we had been getting ready. 
to little folks. In the first place we made a set of blank- 
books. Just a few sheets of school drawing-paper folded 
and cut, then put into form and made secure by tiny pieces 
of wire taken from some old pamphlets. Through the 
courtesy of the Puritana Compound Company, who gave us 
sixty of their advertising books, we were able to get pictures 
of Pilgrim life, which we cut trom the pages, and pasted into 
the blank-books we had made. Over these pictures were 
written the words which belonged to them, and under each 
picture, a few short sentences served to describe the scene 
thus represented. Don’t think this was all done in a day. 
No, no; bit by bit, like a mosaic, was it put together; and 
when in this way we had told the story of Plymouth Rock, 
the Mayflower, the Indians, Captain Miles Standish and 
Priscilla ; had seen the picture of Priscilla’s spinning-wheel, 
the little cradle of Peregrine White and Governor Carver’s 
chair; had explored the mysteries of the fireplace with its 
andirons, crane, pewter mugs and dishes, and most delight- 
ful of all, had seen Pilgrim costumes and implements of war, 
Indian pipes, belts and tomahawks, our faces were all aglow. 
The resplendent picture of a Pilgrim maiden with which we 
adorned the cover, and the name “ Pilgrim Book,” which we . 
wrote on the outside, lent an added charm to the whole affair. 
Not all the work equally well done, you will say — and not 
all the seed sown had fallen on good ground ; but the books 
were ours to have and to hold, and we had done all ourselves. 
Later in the school-course we had as supplementary reading, 
a book in which was Boughton’s picture of “ The Pilgrims,” 
and a few short sentences telling its story. The delight of 
the children was genuine; it was like greeting old friends, 
and each boy and girl had some stray gem from his memory- 
casket to add to what was told in the reader. Is it worth 
while trying again this year? One teacher is sure of it. Will 
not some of the others vary their programmes a little and try 
the same experiment? 


For 
What a deal that means 


Care of the Eyes 


In reading the light should fall upon the paper from a 
point a little above and to the left of the individual so no 
shadows are cast on the paper in turning the leaves. The 
eyes should not be used over fifteen minutes at a time for 
close work without giving them a rest. After the age of 
thirty ten minutes is long enough, and after the sight of old 
age sets in five minutes should be the limit. This applies to 
close work. The time of rest does not mean a half hour, 
but fifteen or twenty seconds will generally be enough. 
This gives the delicate muscle of accommodation a little 
“breathing spell,” and it will show its appreciation by 
allowing you to do much more work without protesting 
than you otherwise could.— Se/. 


I have a strong faith in the divine background of the 
child.— Anna Bryan 
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Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities III 
How Reading is Taught in St. Paul 


SARAH C, Brooks Supervisor of Primary Schools St. Paul Minn. 


EARNING to read involves so many processes and 
! ' is of so complicated a character that, under the best 
of circumstances it requires the outlay of much time 
and energy. It calls for the training of the eye in 
recognizing, the vocal organs,— and incidentally, the hand, 
— in reproducing written and printed form. Taaining of 
the ear is also incidentally involved in the same processes. 
Memory must hold the results attained, and imagination 
must be exercised in the effort to clothe dull form with 
spirit and life. Upon sense training depends quickness of 
impression ; upon muscular training, exactness ; upon mem- 
ory, permanency of attainment; and upon imagination, the 
dramatic fire neceseary to comprehension and to beauty of 
expression. 

If, “‘ by reason of strength’’ on the part of the child, and 
intelligent guidance on the part of teachers, he masters the 
mechanics of reading in three years, so that at the end of 
that period he is reasonably well equipped for independent 
reading we consider the time well spent. 

Learning to read involves all methods known to man and 
cannot be accomplished by any one alone. ‘The word is of 
little value until combined with others to form a sentence. 
The independent acquisition of new words is limited without 
a working knowledge of the few laws of pronunciation. 
Hence, when one inquires by what method I teach reading, 
I naturally infer the questioner desires to know how I begin 
the teaching of reading. 

A system of schools is somewhat more complicated than 
the process of learning to read, and so long as individual 
tastes, attainments and judgments differ, there will be 
differences of opinions regarding method. It would be a 
remarkable coincidence indeed, if all the primary teachers 
of a city should have but one opinion concerning so 
important a matter as that of teaching reading to beginners. 

There are, however, in all cities an earnest and studious 
body of teachers whose investigations and discussions lead 
them to accept one theory as a working basis of instruction, 
subject, of course, to variations in the matter of detail. It 
is such a body of students as this, whose views I shall now 
endeavor to present ‘The vagaries, if any, must be 
attributed to me ; the practical arrangement to them. 


Selection of Method 


In the kindergarten the child works as he plays and plays 
as he works. In all the exercises of the day he is at his 
best because instruction, if such it may be named without 
giving offence, follows the line of interest and its reaction in 
expression, that of his natural activities. He plays himself 
into many valuable experiences, and gives form to thought 
by his own creative activity. The lines of interest and 
natural activities are the lines of least resistance, and are 
therefore the most practical because the most effective lines 
for instruction to follow. 

From some such observations as the above, arose the 
following conclusions : 

The child naturally thinks in sentences. He prefers a 
whole of thought. When giving expression to something of 
interest, he speaks without hesitation, and with the best of 
expression. In the use of the sentence he is afforded prac- 
tice in the use of good form which should, later, aid him in 
composition. But above all these considerations is the fact 
that, later, in reading for his own profit or amusement, he 
must interpret whole sentences and grasp the thought of 
many sentences in succession, with great rapidity. 

We have decided to begin the teaching of reading by 
using the sentence as the unit, because we believe this 
method to be the one which will prove to be of the great- 
est practical service to him in the future. 


Sources of Lessons 
The reader is reserved for use later, when the child has 
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acquired a written and printed vocabulary of at least a hun- 
dred words, and the list should be much greater. From too 
early use of the book arises that familiarity which breeds 
contempt shown in the frayed edges and chewed tops, which 
speak eloquently of soul weariness on the part of its owner. 

The book, used before the necessary preparation has been 
made, tends to bring about that quality of memory work 
which is an enemy to real progress, andewhich is the cause 
of a parent’s remarking with pride, “If you show him the 
picture, he can read the whole lesson from beginning to end.” 
So clever and so natural is this trick of remembéring by 
association with place that it sometimes deceives even the 
elect. A too early use of the book is in danger of convert- 
ing the exercise of reading into a desperate finger-to-form 
contest with words, in which the book rises higher as excite- 
ment increases until the result is that sorrowful and total 
eclipse of the son which we have all witnessed at one time 
or another. The voice also rises to the occasion, and 
naturalness of expression is impossible. 

Our early lessons in reading attempt to follow the lines of 
the least resistance by having their source in the child’s 
physical activities and his natural interests. Of the latter, 
there are two, possibly three, although the third is intimately 
related to the other two. 

1. His pets and all nature. 

2. Literature, including songs. 

3. Pictures. 


Order 


These lessons are brief, the sentences usually short. They 
follow observation, investigation, action, or narration; and 
are usually the result of the pupil’s efforts to tell what has 
been discovered or to reproduce the story. 


How Obtained 


Take first those lessons based upon action, a class of 
lessons which have not hitherto received the consideration 
due to the important place they fill in the natural evolution 
of the reading lesson. 

Suppose the pupils to be interested in the names and 
characteristics of objects, as introductory to the study of 
drawing or number. The teacher says, “ Find the cube, 
Mary,” and at the same time writes the sentence upon the 
board. Whenever this request is made, the same is written 
upon the board, with no change but that of the child’s 
nam Again she requests and writes: 


Find the sphere. 
Roll the sphere. 
Push the cube. 
Find the cyiinder. 


Push the cylinder. 
Roll the cylinder. 
Hold the ball. 
Throw the ball. 


These sentences evolved gradually and with care, come in 
time to take the place of the spoken request. When written 
upon the board with the child’s name, that pupil immedi- 
ately proceeds to do as requested, having silently read as 
the teacher wrote upon the board. A paper or curtain 
covers the work as soon as written and is a valuable piece of 
furniture, after the work is fairly started, because it compels 
instant and continuous attention. The same result may 
also be obtained by erasing the sentence, but there is the 
objection of chalk dust and the teacher’s time. 

I have frequently seen a whole room held for ten or 
fifteen minutes without any evidence of weariness or loss of 
attention. If held for ten minutes, and immediately rested 
by entire change of work, numbers of such lessons may be 
given through the day, with mutual pleasure and profit ; and 
the results in growth and power to attend, to comprehend 
and to act with cheerful promptness, is most gratifying. In 
a word, “ it pays.” 

The above order of exercises may be varied by having 
one pupil read what is written, calling upon some other 
child to perform the act. But oral recitation comes more 
naturally in connection with nature study, where the 
objects for observation may be children’s pets, familiar 
animals that may be kept in the school-room for a short 
time, or specimens of plant life. In fact, the year’s work in 
nature study includes all these. These lessons follow 
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observation, and are the result of the pupils’ efforts to tell 
what they observe. ‘They are obtained either by requests 
from the teacher to various children to tell what has been 
individually discovered, or by questions on the part of the 
teacher with the intention of formulating the observations of 
the whole class after thé children have had the opportunity 
of announcing individual discoveries. Each plan has its 
value, and should receive due attention. The first should 
not be followed so far as to bring about neglect of orderly 
arrangement. The second should not be permitted to 
interfefe with interest and spontaneity. Suppose a case, 
again. 


The Pigeon 


Query: How does the pigeon move from place to 
place ? 


Answers in whole sentences which are written upon the 
board,— 


The pigeon flies. 

The pigeon walks. 

It moves its head when it walks. 
It runs. 


Different members of the class may be called upon to 
read the sentence, line, “story,” given by some one child, 
and find where it is written upon the board. It is a good 
thing to proceed in the order in which these sentences were 
first given ; and it is also necessary that the sentences are 
few in number, as the recognition at first is vague. 

Another plan is to erase, or to pass to some other part of 
the board and write the sentences again, calling upon the 
same children to repeat them, and writing in the same order 
as given at first. 

At the next recitation, these discoveries are again 
recorded and read, and additions made by telling what the 
pigeon eats. 


The pigeon eats corn. 
It eats oats. 

It eats crumbs of bread. 
It drinks water. 


Another series of sentences may follow, telling what else 
the pigeon does. 


The pigeon coos. 

It bathes. 

It perches. 

It lives in a pigeon house. 


From action to organ is but a step, and other lessons 
follow recording : 


The pigeon has pink feet. 
It has large wings. 

It has a strong bill. 

It has a coat of feathers. 


‘These sentences are made familiar by presentation from 
day to day, as suggested above, and the pupils themselves 
announce the moment when the sentence has served its 
purpose as a unit. Some one announces, “ Three of the 
stories begin the same way,” and proceeds to show which 
three. Others find distinguishing characteristics, as flies, 
walks, runs; pink feet, large wings, a strong bill; and 
these words and phrases form the true 


Basis of Drill 


As their discoveries are heralded, they are written upon 
the board by the teacher to be recognized by the whole 
class, and rediscovered in the sentences. From the very 
first of these exercises it is a good thing to give prominence 
to the phrase because of its importance in both reading and 
language ; and “the” and “a” should never be separated 
from their nouns. Many among even thoughtful teachers 
urge the necessity of a dissolution here; but “I have been 
young atfd now am old” without once in all these years 
having received sufficient convincing testimony to cause me 
to waver in my opinion. The apparent necessity arises 
from the neglect of some step in development. 
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Spelling 


The first spelling exercises are based upon these words 
and phrases. Pupils observe while the teacher writes one 
or the other. She then erases, and pupils pass to the board 
to imitate the form. This is done with varying degrees of 
success dependent upon the development of sight and 
manual dexterity. Children who have received careful 
kindergarten training are much stronger in this respect than 
those who have not. 

If a mistake is made by some one child, the teacher 
erases his work, rewrites the word carefully, erases her work 
and requests the child to try again. If a number of pupils 
fail, all erase, watch the word or phrase written once more, 
and then have another trial. A word or two is sufficient for 
the first few lessons. The pupils, upon being seated are 
asked to write these from memory while another class 
recites. As skill and memory improve, the list is gradually 
increased, with truiy commendable results in the course of 
a term. All work is, of course, carefully inspected, and 
individual cases of special aptitude or the reverse, given the 
advancement or aid required. 


From Script to Print 


Soon the written spelling from memory is varied by the 
use of dissected alphabets, the words painted upon the 
disks as a change from the exacting use of the pencil. Not 
only words and phrases, but whole sentences are reproduced 
with the aid of these alphabets, and the work is greatly 
enjoyed by the children. 

A step between might well be made by the use of printed 
words to be arranged into sentences, but we have never 
been rich enough to supply sufficient material for general 
use. The teachers, by the aid of hektographs, usually supply 
themselves with the written words for seat work earlier in 
the term. . 


Preparation for Readers 


It will be observed that in the previous suggested lessons, 
the sentences have been short, and those familiar with the 
work know that they tend to a sameness of tone in reading 
which is in danger of wearying the listener. This tendency 
is counteracted in part by encouraging pupils to aid in 
uniting two or more thoughts into one sentence. This 
union brings about three results, which I name in their 
order of difficulty. 


First, the compound sentence, as,°“* The cube has many 
edges and many corners.” 


Second, the same form of sentence containing a series of 
words, as “The pigeon eats corn, oats and crumbs of 
bread.” 


Third, the complex sentence, without the mastery of 
which, the paragraph in the latter half of the first reader, 
and from thence through the second and third readers, must 
ever remain “a stone of stumbling,” and “the rock of 
offense.” All these evolutions need not be visited upon the 
children in quick succession ; but as occasion requires the 
work must be done if the highest reading results are to be 
obtained. 


There must also be furnished the child some means of 
becoming acquainted with sentences containing the narra- 
tive style, as opposed to the direct statement, which is 
characteristic of descriptive work in nature study. This 
aid is supplied through the medium of 


Literature 


which is in form a corrective of over-indulgence in the 
simple sentence in language as it is the supplement in point 
of interest to nature in the heart of the child. The stories 
of the squirrel, of the Pilgrims, of Christmas, of patriotism, 
of Easter, common to most primary schools, are converted 
by pupils and teachers into reading lessons of great interest 
as well as profit, and this, too, at a time when nature sleeps 
in its transition from activity to activity. The process is 
familiar to all, and requires no explanation here. 
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Leaflets | 


The first lessons in print are put into the children’s hands 
in the form of leaflets, and have for their subjects the topics 
in nature study and literature. While wrestling with the 
comparatively unfamiliar medium of print, these leaflets are 
a more convenient material to handle than a book; and 
arising from the child’s experience are, at this stage, of more 
interest, thus directly aiding in expression. 

Here, as elsewhere in the work of the first year, no child 
is permitted to read a sentence which he has not first read 
silently. When the thought is grasped, it is an easy matter 
to give the same readily and with a sweet and natural 
manner. 


Vocabulary 


The number and character of words thus acquired in the 
space of two or three months should be compared with that 
found upon the first twenty or thirty pages of the reader to 
be used by the class, and such adjustments made as will 
smcoth the way for an enjoyable reading of those pages. A 
few preliminary lessons will then do away with any difficul- 
ties which might otherwise arise at this point. 

It must be noted that the list of words employed during 
these first months are not all of a character to be rendered 
permanent by use. Some serve a special purpose in one or 
two lessons, and drop out of consciousness later because 
their use is not again required. Those which are in common 
use from day to day, after once being filled with meaning, 
must remain in memory. When dependent for permanency 
upon the eternal grind of drill, the time might be better 
occupied with other matters. 

It is something of an attainment to pronounce and spell 
one’s way successfully through a reader, but it is of little 
importance so far as power and versatility are concerned, 
compared with the same number of words rendered familiar 
by much reading in numbers of books, through a longer 
period of time. Arrested development is a consequence of 
too much drill at this tender age, as many can testify. 

That parents do not understand this matter, and insist 
upon thoroughness at any cost, is not to be wondered at, 
but that some whose lives are spent in school work and in 
the daily observation of children, should by practice imply 
a like belief, is cause for astonishment. 

Books once in the hands of pupils, the position in which 
they are held is of importance only as it admits of an erect 
posture giving free lungs, and at such an angle as to afford 
free use of the vocal chords, and permit the reader to look 
into the faces of those to whom he is reading. 

It is the right of every child to personally assist in the 
recitation, a right which is too frequently neglected in the 
hurry of work. To give it due consideration would insure 
greater interest, and at the same time do away with a whole 
class of grievances too commonly enumerated by parents to 
principals. 


Expression 


depends upon comprehension and feeling. If illustrative 
m2terial is carefully presented until the thought of the 
lesson is understood, and time given to catch the meaning 
of sentences, few questions will be necessary; but when 
these fail, and the question is necessary, the reply must be 
given in a full sentence. ‘To accept a fragmentary response 
is to defeat the purpose of the question. If you doubt the 
statement, make the experiment. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to preserve their sweet, natural tones both by the voice 
of the teacher and by being afforded every means of prac- 
tice in expressing sympathy, tenderness and love. These 
matters are brought out in the printed story. 

The tones and expressions of the teacher should be imi- 
tated as the children recite with her such poems as, 

How the Leaves Came Down, 

O Little Town of Bethlehem, 

Calling the Flowers, 

The Children’s Hour, 

The Village Blacksmith, 

Hiawatha, 


and other poems of a beautiful character. The cultivation 
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of wholesome sentiment is not the least part of a teacher’s 
work, , 

One element of good reading I neglected to state above, 
and that is the matter of distinct and correct enunciation. 
Much reading is spoiled from a lack of knowledge of and 
practice in this most mechanical process. If children could 
have the benefit of pure example at home and in school, the 
mistakes of the street might be counteracted and vocal drill 
be unnecessary as a class exercise ; but not one child in fifty 
is thus fortunately situated, while our ever increasing foreign 
population demands much work in teaching children how 
to enunciate correctly and then to give much practice in 
overcoming wrong habits. 

A knowledge of a few of the laws of pronunciation is 

. also necessary in order that children may become independ- 

ent readers. To use the dictionary, later, in determining 
how to pronounce new and difficult words, a knowledge 
of diacritical marks is necessary. We will consider 
these three matters under the head of that much-abused 
term, 


Phonics 


In the old time, when some of us were young, the laws 
of pronunciation were slowly but surely evolved from rows 
of a-b—abs, e-b —ebs, t-b—tbs, 0-6 — obs, u-b — ubs, from 
la-dy, sha-dy, ho-ly, lim-y, sim-y, and the like. It was a 
long and wearisome way over to the intellectual excitement 
of “ Dowe go up? We do go up”; and yet another 
weary stretch to the pictures and fables at the back of the 
speller where we read of the sad fate of “‘ Dog Tray,” sym- 
pathized with the farmer who, “when kind words and 
gentle means failed, tried what virtue there was in stones,” 
and had impressed upon us for life, that the decision in any 
case “ depends upon whose bull is gored.” But we learned 
how to spell and pronounce ; worried our way through a first 
reader which lost interest as soon as we discovered what was 
in it; accidentally learned one day that books contain 
stories, and have ever since loved reading and good 
books. 

Now the order is reversed, and the grind comes after the 
pupil has had a taste of the good things to come, and the 
experience of reading is not suspended while a 
knowledge of word elements is instilled. The two proceed 
together, and are not intimately related, so far as the child 
is concerned. 

When the sentence is gradually dissolved into its parts 
through the discovery of the readers, and the words are 
reproduced in writing, the word comes to be seen as made 
up of parts, also. Spelling begins here, and a knowledge 
of the sounds which these represent follows as a natural 
consequence. ‘This work occupies a portion of the recita- 
tion time for a year or more, according to the teacher and 
the ability of the children, and from that time forward, a 
gradual application of the knowledge thus acquired. The 
work involves a classification of common words which 
rhyme, as ring, sing, wing; walk, talk, stalk, chalk; 
late, ‘skate, mate; me, we, see; far, car, star, bar; 
when, then, pen, etc. Enough work of this description is 
done to evolve the few laws of pronunciation of the mono- 
syllable. 

The diacritical marks are taught, as also the vowel and 
consonant sounds. Words are divided into syllables during 
the latter part of the second, and the third year, for assist- 
ance in separating the word at the end of a line in written 
composition, as well as for assistance in pronunciation. 
During the latter half of the third year attention is directed 
to the accented syllable. 

In all districts attention is given to the difficulties com- 
mon to the neighborhood ; as in the pronunciation of words 
containing wh, ch, 7, y, w and er. 

The first efforts in spelling have been mentioned. In the 
phonetic work, the names of letters are learned by the close 
of the second term. Some attention is given to oral spell- 
ing from that time on. Some children are “ eye minded,” 
some “ear minded,” and some “no minded,” so far as 
spelling is concerned ; and_in order that each may have the 
needed help, all methods are employed as occasion seems 
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to require. ‘The only reason for spelling lies in the require- 
ments of written work, ard of course the greater stress is 
placed upon written spelling. 


-(St. Paul Reading) 


A Series of Lessons Following Observation 


The Pea 
I 


We looked at the dry peas. 
They are round and hard. 
Some are white. 

Some are light hrown. 

Each pea has a scar. 

It was once fastened to a pod. 
The pod grew last summer. 


II 
We put some peas in water. 
They soaked all night. 
The soaked pea is softer than the dry pea. 
The coat came off. 
It was thin and white. 
We conld almost see through it. 
The pea was in two pieces. 
A baby plant was between the pieces. 
We know what the two pieces are. 
They are little cups. 
The cups are full of food. 
Baby pea is fastened to the cups. 
She cannot get away. 
Water makes the food soft. 
Then baby pea eats the food. 
She grows and grows. 


Ill 
We put black earth in a box. 
We made the earth soft and fine. 
The earth is baby pea’s bed. 
We made holes in the earth. 
We planted many peas. 
We gave them a nice drink. 
We said good night to them. 
We covered the holes with earth. 
We put the box in the sun. 
Every day they will need a drink. 
IV 
Baby Pea is growing. 
She has a little foot. 
The foot is a root. 
The root is her mouth, too. 
She has eaten all the food from the cups. 
Now she finds food in the earth. 
She is a white little plant. 
Vv 


We saw baby pea’s head. 

It is a bunch of leaves. 

She has just come above the earth. 

Her head droops. 

Her neck is curved. 

She is very small. 

We are glad to sce her. 

We will give her water to drink. 

Come, warm sun, and help her grow. 
e —— NS. . B. 


Thanksgiving Day : 

Thanksgiving Day is the one national festival that turns on 
home life. It is not a day of ecclesiastical saints. It is not 
a national anniversary. It. is not a day celebrating a relig- 
ious event. It is aday of Nature. Itis a day of thanksgiving 
for the year’s history. And it must pivot on the household. 
It is the one great festival of our American life that pivots 
on the household. Like a true Jewish festival it spreads a 
bounteous table ; for the Jews knew how near to the stomach 
lay all the moral virtues. 

A typical Thanksgiving dinner represents everything that 
has grown in all the summer fit to make glad the heart of 
man. It is not a riotous feast. It is a table piled high, 
among the group of rollicking young and the sober joy of the 
old, with the treasures of the growing year, accepted with 
rejoicings and interchange of many festivities as a token of 
gratitude to Almighty God. ~* 

Remember God’s bounty in the year. String the pearls 
of His favor. Hide the dark parts, except so far as they 
are breaking out in light! Give this one day to thanks, to 
joy, to gratitude !|— Henry Ward Beecher 
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How to Reprove 
(A choice bit of school management.—ED. ) 


If possible, make reproof an individual matter between 
yourself and the one who needs it. It should be done as 
privately and secretly as circumstances will admit. The 
venom of reproof lies largely in its publicity. Public reproof 
calls for resentment and gets it every time. Private reproof 
is received more graciously because the recipient feels that 
he has been spared where he might have been held up to 
the contempt of his mates. 

Where one child does not get promptly into position 
when the word is given for an exercise, it is best that the 
teacher be near enough to the ones likely to fail to respond 
so she can get their attention without letting the whole class 
know what she is doing. A look often goes farther than a 
torrent of words. 

Many times your presence, when a slip would otherwise 
surely occur, will prevent it. While I-do not think a teacher 
wise who is always on her feet, yet I am sure many teachers 
would. do better work in an easier fashion if they did more 
quiet walking in school. It is far better to touch a boy 
quietly on the shoulder, and point to the papers he has 
thrown on the floor than to call out to him to pick them up. 
He will deny throwing them if you give him an audience to 
hear it. 

If the written lesson is begun by all but one or two, it is 
much better to charm them with a song without words if you 
can. By walking along as if you liked to walk you can get 
near the idle ones without letting anyone know what you are 
doing, and they will begin work because you are near. 
Perhaps, too, you can save yourself the humiliation of de- 
manding that they get to business where there is some good 
reason why they cannot just then do it. You can see 
whether the ink, pen, paper, or whatever is to be used, is in 
proper readiness instead of giving the boy a chance to shout 
across the room that his pen scratches.—Se/. 





‘Tuck the Children In” 


O mother, tuck the children in, 

And draw the curtains round their heads; 
And mother, when the storms begin, 

Let storms forbear those cradle beds. 


And, if the sleepers wake too soon, 
Say, ‘‘ Children, ’tis too early yet,” 

And hush them with a sleepy tune, 
And closer draw the coverlet. 


O Mother Earth, be good to all 
The little sleepers in thy care; 
Aud, when ’tis time to wake them, call 
A beam of sun, a breath of air! 
—Edith M. Thomas 


Young America Abroad 


Among the crowd of fashionable folk in Rotten Row stood 
little Lois with her mother, eagerly watching for the coming of 
the royal equipage — for the rumor had gone abroad that Her 
Majesty would drive in Hyde Park this day. ‘* Mother, if the 
Queen sees me will she speak to me?” asked little Loie. 

** Oh, no, dear.” 

‘* Why, mother? Is the Queen so shy?” 
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Pilgrims going to Church. 
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Picture Studies VIII 


EpitH GooDYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 
(All rights reserved) 


SERIES of peeps into the school buildings, large 
A and small, from Cape Cod to California, would re- 
veal the almost universal use of historical pictures in 
connection with the story of the Pilgrims, which is 
now being told and retold during the month of November. 
An unusually great variety of pictures is available for this 
particular subject, while the artistic excellence of even the 
least expensive reproductions is simply marvelous. _ For a 
penny, or even at a much lower rate, we can put into the 
homes of the children such interesting and inspiring scenes 
as are depicted in these well-known masterpieces by 
Boughton and other artists : 
Pilgrim Exiles. 
John Alden and Priscilla. 
Two Farewells. 
Priscilla. 
Pilgrims Going to Church. 
Miles Standish and His Soldiers. 
The Departure of the Mayflower. 
The Departure of the Pilgrims. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims. 

While these pictures are so full of interest that they 
could not fail to arouse the imagination of the children, 
regardless of the manner of presentation, it is nevertheless 
true that a picture means infinitely more when carefully 
studied under intelligent and sympathetic direction. 

In this little cut of Boughton’s beautiful picture called 
“Pilgrims going to church,” is expressed or suggested 
much that children might easily overlook, but which they 


can readily be led to interpret if they have the necessary © 


apperceptive basis, as no doubt most of them have. 

Those who have seen even a bit of the woods can fancy 
the dark, mysterious forest, through which winds the snowy 
path to the church beyond. A child who really enters into 
the spirit of the picture will not be likely to say of the little 
girl whose face is turned this way, “ She is looking at me.” 
This interpretation I once heard pass unchallenged by a 
teacher who surely had not learned that a picture has a 
within as well as a without, and that he who would approach 
nearest to the artist’s ideal must sometimes view the scene 
from the former standpoint. One who cannot in imagina- 
tion breathe the frosty air of Plymouth, and follow the foot- 
steps of this little company, can never hope to take the 
children far beyond the air of the school-room. 

Well, what does the little maid see? “Indians!” This 
is the first thought of the boys, of course, but a variety of 
other possible answers also suggest themselves, and each of 
these adds to the scene some realistic bit, which the artist 
meant to express, just as truly as if he had printed it on the 
margin. Perhaps it is one of the winter bird calls, the 
greeting of a chickadee, a blue jay’s shrill cry, a woodpeck- 
ex’s sturdy +ub-a-dub-dubbing ; or, it may be the chattering 
of a squirrel, the fluttering of a partridge, footsteps crunch- 
ing in the crisp snow, the motion of a rabbit in the distant 
underbrush, a miniature avalanche from* an overladen 
bough, a glimpse of blue sky or sea, a cluster of bright 


of the manifold sights and sounds that are to be seen and 
heard in the woods to-day, exactly as they were in Plymouth. 
Just such parallels as these between by-gone days and our 
own arouse an added interest in the story. 

It is natural in studying these quaint scenes to emphasize 
the great contrasts between the life of that time and that of 
the present. This is helpful, but we need also the points 
of resemblance to make the picture complete. It is a far 
cry indeed from flint and firelight to the wonderful electric 
arc, but do you not suppose that the little 1899 children feel 
really nearer the hearthstones of their ancestors when they 
remember also that we have the very same old sun, placid 
moon, and twinkling stars that shone down on the boys and 
girls who helped eat the first Thanksgiving dinner? This 
thought is worth bearing in mind whenever historical stories 
and pictures are being used. 

Every figure in the little scene before us is a suggestive 
subject for study. The poses are most significant. The 
thoughtful elder with his book, the watchful soldiers, the 
babe held closely in the mother’s arms, bowed heads and 
radiant, uplifted faces, each has its own history and 
prophecy, each tells its own story of sunshine or shadow. 

The children who are led to a simple, natural interpreta- 
tion of such elements as these in the Thanksgiving pictures 
will, for the time being, really see and think and live with 
the heroes of long ago. 


Three Phases of Nature Study 


The three phases.of nature study to be ever in mind are: 

First— Choose the things in nature to be studied accord- 
ing to the likes of the teacher. No curriculum should force 
every teacher to deal with the same phases of nature. This 
is a subject that can only be taught by one who is in love 
with everything she teaches about it. 

Second —'Teach the things at hand. There is nothing 
natural that has not something to be learned about it, at 
least something to be suggested by it. 

Third — Emphasize but a single suggestion, and let that 
be an important one. This is for the purpose of giving 
character to the child’s inquiries. — Z. 7. Bailey 


After all the best Thanksgiving is thanksliving. 
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Thanksgiving 


Question 


‘“‘ Have you cut the wheat in the blowing fields, 
The barley, the oats and the rye, 
The golden corn and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days are nigh.” 


Answer 


‘“‘ We have reaped them all from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing floor.” 


“‘ Have you gathered the berries from the vine, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? 
The dew and the scent from the roses and thyme, 
In the hive of the honey-bees?’’ 


‘«‘ The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honey-comb from the scented flowers.” 


Ancient Jamestown of Pemaquid 


A Few Facts Obtained by Research of The Ancient History of 
Pemaquid and by Plans Recently Obtained at the British 
Museum by Mayor James P. Baxter, of Portland, Maine 


(See TALKING TOGETHER page this number ) 


1 The location of this place is on the sea coast about 
forty miles east of Portland, and six miles east of Boothbay 
and Squirrel Island, at Lincoln County, Bristol, Maine. 

2 That the ruins of most importance are those of four 
forts — two of wood and two of stone, the last two enclosing 
a space over 700 feet nearly square. ‘The first, Fort Pema- 
quid, a wooden fort or stockade, was built by the citizens in 
1630 or 1631 and destroyed by the pirate “ Dixie Bull” in 
1632. The second, Fort Charles, a strong redoubt, was 
built by Governor Andros, of New York, in 1677, ; destroyed 
by the Indians August 2, 1689. The third, Fort William 
Henry, built of stone and mortar, with the highest wall 
twenty-two feet, was erected under the personal direction of 
Sir William Phipps, first provincial Governor of Massachusetts, 
and a native of this state. Cost nearly £20,000. 2,000 
loads of stone were used in its construction. Built in 1692, 
destroyed in 1696 by a land force of Indians under Castine 
and three French Men-of-War in command of De Iberville. 
The fourth,called Fort Frederick, was erected on the founda- 
tion of Fort William Henry, by Colonel David Dunbar by 
direction of the British Government at the request of the 
citizens of Pemaquid. After withstanding several attacks of 
the Indians it was dismantled and partially destroyed by the 
citizens of Bristol to prevent the British from gaining posses- 
sion of it during the Revolution. The tower foundations, 
bastion, the location of both magazines, the foundation of 
the walls, six to eight feet high, and four to six feet thick, a 
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“The wealth of the snowy cotton-field 
And the gift of the sugar cane, 
The savory herb and the nourishing root — 
There has nothing been given in vain.” 


“ We have gathered the harvest from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and brimming o’er.” 


Concert 


Then lift up the head with a song! 

And lift up the hand with a gift ! 
To the ancient Giver of all 

The spirit in gratitude lift ! 
For the joy and the promise cf spring, 

For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye and the oats, 

The rice and the corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 

The flowers and the fine honey-comb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 

The blessings and glory of home. 

— Amelia E. Barr 


portion of which have been unearthed and are on exhibition 
with the Old Fort Rock of Pemaquid, which until recently 
was hidden from view by tangled vines and bushes. Few 
people now living realized that even the foundation of the 
Old Castle remained until recently excavated by the Pema- 
quid Improvement Association. 

3 The remains of over half a mile of paved streets. 

4 The remains of a wreck or worn out vessel that carried 
FLINT for ballast. 

5 The remains of an old wharf called the King’s 
Landing. 

6 The remains of a ship yard. 

7 Remains of a “Cache,” the only one of the kind of 
which we have any record of being built on this continent, 
walled up with odd shaped brick. 

8 Remains of two clay tobacco pipe factories. 

9 Remains of several blacksmith shops. 

10 Forty cellars of the three hundred known to have been ~ 
here can yet be traced. 

11 The old burying ground with its odd headstones and 
quaint epitaphs. 

When you visit Pemaquid do not fail to see the Ancient 
Pavings dug out and exposed to view after being buried be- 
neath the soil by its slow accumulation for centuries. 

This is the first time it has been laid bare and definite 
results obtained, witnessed and recorded. 

A street just thirty feet wide paved with medium-sized flat 
stone, raised in the center, with good gutters, and curbs of 
larger stone, and sidewalks 114 feet wide, with a fine water 
course and curbing. ; 

The sidewalk paved with cobbles, evidently from the 
beach, and laid in sections, can now be seen in good order. 

This has been surveyed by Capt. George Johnston, a Sur- 
veyor and Justice of the Peace, of Bristol, Maine. 
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The excavation and surveying were witnessed by at least 
fifty persons. 

All this was covered from twelve to fifteen inches deep 
with soil; buried and forgotten like the ones who did the 
work, and might have yet remained there but for Mr. James 
W. Partridge, who a few years ago found these long buried 
cobbles by using a plough reaching deeper than had been 
the custom of the former owner of the soil. 

Here we have something definite, accurate and reliable to 
show people what has been done on this historic ground by 
our predecessors ; but by whom and the exact date of this 
work is yet a mystery harder to unearth than the solid stone 
they placed here so firmly and so well. 

Talk of Plymouth Rock (historians now admit the ptevious 
settlement of this place) and all similar records from here to 
St. Augustine’s Old Coquina Fort. What is there to com- 
pare with this? 

A show case filled with choice relics is placed on exhib- 
ition with the pavings. 

Specimens of relics from all the above named places are 
on exhibition, also a small portion of the ancient paving at 
the Paving Cottage and will be exhibited to visitors, and 
places of interest pointed out by the manager. 

J. H. Cartland, Pemaguid, Maine 


Teachers Letters 


(This page is open every month for letters from teachers.— Eb.) 
To the Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION : 


Dear Editor: —I know you save a place for “ chirking-up” 
letters, and I want to come in. Because once, I found a girl- 
teacher crying when she failed to gain the good will of some of 
her older pupils, and I commberted her with a bit of my ex- 
perience. 

Any other little girl, Sepeuuber, 99 recruit, who wants com- 
forting? Well, tirst let me tell you what my old minister said. 
He said that there were two kinds of love, one of complacence, 
one of benevolence; the first, for the people whom you do like, 
the second, for the people whom you don’t. Either one takes you — 
into the Golden Rule Guild. 

The oldest girl in my small school family was my benevolent 
love. She was a dutiful girl, a ‘‘ nice” girl. In intellect and in 
conscience she was treble the weight of my complacent love who 
sat next to her. But day in and out, this nice girl kept saying to 
me, by her ways and ways,— 


‘¢ T do not like you, Dr. Fell. 
The reason why, I cannot tell. 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like you, Doctor Fell.” 


Did my ways say the same to her? Why yes, I suppose they 
did, although I did not think of it at the time. But I don’t re- 
member that we ever stood near enough together, that our 
elbows touched; and all our looks at each other were short views. 
Yet I did try a good many Bible recipes on my girl, and grieved 
the while that I was doing her so little good. Now, judge of my 
surprise, of our mutual surprise, possibly, when we met one day 
in society, some years after her schoolhood, and were so glad to 
meet, that our manner said very plainly to each other,— 


‘* T really like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell, 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I really like you, Doctor Fell.” 


Then that young woman told me how much good I had done 
her in school-days. So, teacher, you just be content to give the 
love of benevolence, when “ incompatibility of tempers” make it 
impossible to give and take the other kind. You'll find out that 
certain people need a deal of ‘‘ weathering” and the many attri- 
tions that come from differences of temperament, in teacher and 
pupil, do it well. C. C. 


What Shall Our Children Read ? 


Dear Editor :—‘* What should our children read?” has been 
asked so often of late, and so much time has been taken in 
giving the answer, that I fear we have almost lost sight of a 
more important question, ‘‘ What do our children read?” 

I am teaching the sixth grade in a village school made up of 
very ordinary boys and girls. They like to ‘read, and are reading 
daily from our best books. I am guite proud of the criticisms 
they give —child fashion— frankly and fearlessly, on some 
of our standard works. I am pleased with the books they name 
as having read at home. I watch their weekly selections from 
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the library, and am quite satisfied. Surely their literary tastes 


are being well and carefully formed. 

One Saturday walking down the principal street of the little 
town, I pass the home of one-of my boys. On the lawn is Tom 
himself. In front of him is an improvised news-stand, above it 
the following sign: 


‘* Papers Sor Sale! One Cent Each! 
T. Brown, Newsdealer.” 


My enterprising young “ newsdealer” has his literary wares 
conspicuously and temptingly displayed, so, smilingly, with a 
‘*Good morning, Tom,” I look them over. One or two comic 
papers with well-known names, to which I have no objection, and 
a half-dozen of the most sensatioual boys’ papers, with glaring 
cuts, and alluring, exciting titles in large attractive type. 

‘‘ And so you are in the newspaper business, Tom?” I say, 
picking up one of the vividly illustrated sheets and glancing 
over its contents. ‘* Are your papers interesting?” 

‘* They’re bully, ma’am,” says Tom, lifting honest blue eyes 
straight to mine. ‘ You see,” he goes on confidentially, ‘‘ I buy a 
lot, and then sell ’em to all the kids — cent apiece!” 

** Do you carry on quite a business? ” 

‘*Most every fellow in our room buys of me,” says Tom, 
proudly. 

** And you make money, Tom? ” 

‘* Oh, no, Miss A.,” he says quickly. 
apiece, 
stories.” 

Now what shall I say to Tom Brown and his patrons? 

Shall I tell him to make a bonfire of his stock-in-trade? Shall 
I tell him never, never again to look into such a paper? 

Did anyone ever tell you not to read a certain book without 
filling you with an almost unconquerable desire to read it at once? 

Give him Scott and Dickens and Cooper to improve his taste? 

Fancy Tom Brown waiting to get to the exciting part of any 
one of these authors’ works. And after the food his brain has 
been having, remember it will crave something of a similar 
nature. 

Let it go—so long as it does not interfere with school interests 
(can it fail to do that?) as being outside my particular sphere of 
work? 

I am certain that you say ‘‘ No” to that. 


‘* They cost me a cent 
too. But I read ’em first, and tell the others the best 


Well, what then? 
A. 





Diagraming Lincoln’s Speech 


One day Mary was bending over a tablet writing words on 
both sides of a straight line, like multiplied numerators and 
denominators. 

“ What are you at now?” asked grandma. 

Mary answered with pride, “I am diagraming.” 

“Tn the name of sense, what’s diagraming ?” 

“Tt’s mental discipline. Miss Cram says I have a fine 
mind that needs developing. Look here, grandma, now this 
is the correct placing of elements. ‘ Fourscore’ and ‘seven’ 
are joined by the word ‘and,’ a subordinate copulative con- 
junction. It modifies years, the attribute of the proposition. 
‘Age’ is a model adverb of past time. The root word of the 
first clause is ss 

“ Why, that’s Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. 
in my work-basket and know it by heart.” 

“Indeed! Well, ‘Our’ is a simple personal 

“That’s enough. If President Lincoln had been brought 
up on such stuff that speech would never have been written. 
He called-a noun a noun, and was done with it.” 

— Mrs. Lew Wallace 
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A Dewey Exercise 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


Part I. 


This little exercise will be greatly enjoyed by the children. 
It may be given very simply or elaborately as circumstances 
allow. 

In order that the “ Round” may be a success, divide the 
boys of the school into four divisions. Two may wear 
soldier suits and carry little guns ; two, sailor suits and caps, 
and carry “marine glasses.” A ‘Drum corps” of the 
smallest boys to beat the “ Reveille,” “ Lights out,” etc., 
will add to the interest and create enthusiasm. An older 
boy must be chosen to take Dewey’s part. 

Let him understand that most of the words he uses are 
Admiral Dewey’s own, and he will not find his part difficult. 


Drum corps on stage. While the “ Reveille” is beaten, 
Dewey and his men march to stage. Pianist plays “ Dixie 
Land,” and sailors take position across front of stage. 


Song 


“ Song of Dewey’s Sailors ”’ Sailors. 
(Music:—** Dixie Land ”) 
Oh,-we are Dewey’s daring sailors, 
Speeding o’er the blue Atlantic,— 
Speed away, Speed away, 
The brisk “ Nor’-wester’’ winds have found us, 
Salt sea-foam is dashing round us,— 
Dash away, dash away, 
Dash away, dash away ! 


Chorus 


Then it’s o’er the sea with Dewey,— 
Away, away ! 

For our loved Land we’ll take our stand, 

To live or die with Dewey ! 
Hooray, hooray 

We'll live or die with Dewey ! 
Hooray, hooray, 

” We'll live or die with Dewey ! 


Oh, we are Dewey’s loyal sailors 

Sailing o’er the broad Atlantic,— 
Sail away, sail away, 
Sail away, sail away ! 

Fair lands unknown lie just before us, 

“‘ Stars and Stripes ” are floating o’er us,— 

Float away, float away, 
Float away, float away !— 


Chorus 


Drums continue to beat while Dewey takes position in front 
of stage. Men form semi-circle back of him. 


(Throughout this exercise, the men who take the place of 
the chorus in the opera, make appropriate gestures, etc. 
The exclamations given below, unless otherwise directed, are 
to be given by different boys, and may be varied as much as 
desired.) 


Dewey 


Admiral Dewey at your service. 
while men salute.) 

These (with a sweeping gesture toward his men) are the 
the brave men who won the battle of Manila. 


Chorus 


“We know no North, no South, no East, no West,— 
nothing but the Union!” 


(Bows low to audience, 


Dewey 


“I am proud of my squadron. I should not be fit to 
command it if I were not proud of its work, but I am 
proudest of my men. They are splendid fellows. They 
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have done their werk well. I would rather have command 
of this squadron than hold any office any people could give 
me!” 


Men 


Three cheers for Admiral Dewey! (Give three cheers.) 


- Dewey (turning toward east, shading eyes with hand.) 


My men, do you see that little island over there? 
you know its name? 


Men 


Luzon ! Luzon! Luzon! 


Do 


Dewey ; 


And do you see that little low city which looks like a 
chalk line against the green? Well, that’s — 


Men (interrupting) 
Manila ! 


Dewey (while men raise marine glasses, and look toward 
east) 


Look closely, now, and you’ll see something over there 
which was not there a few months ago. A little piece of 
silk made of three bright colors; “I hope it floats there 
forever!” 


Men (sing) 


“Tis the Star Spangled Banner, 
Oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the Free 
And the Home of the Brave!” 


Dewey 


You remember well, my men, how we all worked that 
Old Glory might float above Manila: ‘God knows where the 
Spanish shells went! We have taken an Empire, and have 
lost scarcely a man!’’ And the new Empire belongs to the 
noblest country in the world,—God bless it !— the United 


_ States of America ! 


Men (sing) 
First or last stanza of ‘‘ America.” 


Note :— The pianist may play the music of the choruses given above 
very softly throughout Dewey’s speeches just preceding the songs. The 
choruses must follow his words with no pause between. 


Song 


Victory of Manila Soldiers. 


(Music:—‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching.” ) 


On a day in early May, 
Glistening lay Manila Bay, 
With our gun-boats in its harbor, side by side, 
And the flag that floated far, 
Told of victory with each star, 
And the joyful news was carried far and wide. 


Cherus 


Hip, hip, hip, hurrah for Dewey ! 

Have you heard the news to-day ? 

Brave our hearts and strong our hands 

In these far-off foreign lands,— 

And the Stars and Stripes float o’er Manila Bay ! 


Brave and true, in Union blue, 
Admiral Dewey brought us through, 
At his name each heart is filled with loyal pride, 
And the bands all down the Bay 
Play “ America” to-day, 
While the joyful news is carried far and wide.— 
Chorus 


Recitation 
Who Was He? By One of the Small Boys. 


Oh, once there was a little lad 
To eat ice-cream invited, 
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He quite forgot his turn to wait, 
But shouted, holding out his plate,— 
“ Please, ma’am, /’// take vanilla ! ” 


Oh, once there was a Yankee man, 

An island small he sighted. 

His eager spirits did not lag, 

He shouted, holding out a flag,— 
“ Please, Sir, /’// take Manila!” 


Round 


Dewey’s Men By all the men 


(Music:—‘* Row Your Boat.”) 


(Franklin Square Song Collection 1) 
( Those singing first line, clap hands.) 


(If the music for this “ Round ” cannot be procured, this verse can be 
given spiritedly as a concert recitation. ) 


1 Clap, clap, clap your hands 
2 Home we soon shall see, 

3. Victory, victory, victory, victory, 
4 Dewey’s men are we! 


Homeward Bound Full chorus 


(Music:—** Home, Sweet Home.”’) 


Our proud ship is flying on wings tried and true, 
Her colors are shining, the “ Red, White, and Blue.” 
And far o’er the waters so fearless and clear, 

A glad song is floating, each heart holds it dear. 


Chorus 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home 
Our glorious country,— 
There’s no place like home ! 


We’ve heard other songs from lips loyal and true; 
We’ve watched other banners of crimson or blue ; 
We’ve seen other countries beyond the blue wave, 


But none like our own,— the dear home of the brave ! ! 
Chorus 


(Words in quotations throughout Dewey’s part are taken from “‘Dewey’s 
Capture of Manila,” by Oscar King Davis, in M/cClure’s Magazine, June 
1899.) 


An Imaginary School-Room 
CiAKA B, FRINK 


HIS beautiful room is on the south-east corner of a 
large building; it is about thirty feet square and 
fifteen feet in height. The windows are four in 
number ; on the east two, on the south one, and on 

the north one that is twice as wide as one of the others. At 
each window are two shades of greenish gray, that the light 
may come from above or below. The window-sills are 
about two feet from the floor, and make fine shelves for 
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A blackboard, six feet high, of dull, greenish black, is 
placed around the room twenty-one inches from the floor, 
and above this is a six-inch shelf for books and the display 
of specimens and work. 

Two shallow cupboards are built in the north wall, one on 
each side of the great window, and, with a large closet 
under the stairs in the hall, furnish ample room for storing 
material of various sorts. 

Two doors on the south, and one in the north-east corner, 
insure a good circulation of air at any time, while ventilators 
placed near the floor and ceiling, supply fresh air on cold or 
stormy days. 

The predominating colors in this room are gray of 
shadow and green of leaf. ‘The floor is painted a dark gray, 
the walls are papered a lighter shade having a greenish 
tinge, and the ceiling seems to be covered with leaf shadows, 
showing glimpses of sky between. A frieze of leaves in 
softest shades of green, and woodwork painted in greens 
and gray complete the coloring of the room, which makes 
a restful background for the pictures and other decorations. 

On the south wall, over the blackboard stretches a beau- 
tiful rainbow, perfect in coloring and form. This is the 
greatest treasure of the room, the thing most loved by the 
children and the most potent element in developing and 
directing the color sense. Under it hangs a large copy of 
the Sistine Madonna, selected for the wealth of mother-love 
in the Madonna’s face. 

The clock hangs on the west wall; to its right is the 
crescent moon and a few stars in silver, on its left is the 
“ great round golden sun.” Large portraits of Washington 
and Lincoln hang on the north wall, and gracefully draped 
over the large window is an American flag. Fine copies of 
“‘The Horse Fair,” and “ The Monarch of the Glen ” grace 
the east wall. 

At intervals of five feet, small picture hooks are placed on 
the blackboard moulding, and from these, within easy reach 
of the children’s vision, are hung pictures which can be 
frequently changed, as the morning talks and trades or 
seasons studied demand illustration. 

At the windows are potted ferns, nasturtiums and smilax, 
which flourish better in the school-room atmosphere than 
plants of other varieties, and with care will not be easily 
affected by the dust and heat. 

Look not for dusty and uncomfortable desks in this 
“ Paradise of Childhood.” They have been banished with 
the slate and screeching soapstone pencil. Here are small 
tables and tiny chairs, of sizes and shapes to suit the giant 
of six or the pigmy of seven. The tables are.twenty in 
number, have adjustable tops, that an incline may be had 
for writing, contain wide, deep drawers, and accommodate 
two pupils each. Both table and chair legs are provided 
with rubber tips for their noiseless moving and placing. 

On the floor is painted a black ring fifteen feet in 
diameter, for general exercises and games, and at each 
corner of the room, where the light is strong and clear, are 
smaller semi-circles facing the blackboards. These are used 
When the ring is used the 
tables are ranged along the walls, and, being light can be 
quickly moved into place by the pupils. 

This is the school-room. Does it not seem that the 
“road to learning” would be “ royal,’’ where the conditions 
are so nearly perfect? 
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Pilgrims in Song and Story. : No kinder people can you find 





Than dwell in Holland far away. 


Slowly. Words and Music by T. B, WEAVER. 


And when the Pilgrims true and brave 











For sake of faith to Holland came, 
A home to all we gladly gave, 
And now we share their mighty fame. 








All sing 











Holland, Holland, freedom-loving Holland ! 








Holland, Holland, refuge of the free ! 
Thanks and honor for the kindness given 











To our fathers, pilgrims of the sea! 
( Gretchen retires from stage.) 


First pupil (stepping to front) 











Back to England sailed the Pilgrims 











For a long and last farewell, 


(Rest of class turn obliquely and imitate people taking 
leave on ship, some resting right hand on left shoulder of 
companion and wave handkerchiefs, etc., etc.) 





As they hoped to cross the ocean 
And in peace and love to dwell. 


’Twas a sad and painful parting, 











(Rest of class stillwaving farewell Srequently put handker- 








chiefs to face as tf to hide tears, ete.) 


And to say to all good-bye ; 
And to sail upon the ocean— 














From an angry king to -fly. 











( Stepping back to class they all sing.) 


The Exercise Farewell, farewell, farewell, native England ! 
Leaving all we start upon the sea, 


T. B. Weaver Prospect Ohio Still we love thee, and the God above thee 


Class of any number of pupils, boys and girls dressed in By His hand will set our spirits free. 
proper costume of characters represented ; two Indians, one ( Class waves a last, sad farewell.) 
The class recites and sings as indicated. The 
: ; : cond Z 
song is accompanied by instrument for good effect. Decora- seiko is <2 
tions should be appropriate, and exercises conducted in One hundred Pilgrims had the faith 
spirit due the occasion. The voyage then to try ; 
And in the Mayflower all alone, 
Class enters and recites (representing Pilgrims) These dared to do or die. 
As another glad Thanksgiving Third pupil 


Has returned to us again, 
We would tell the thrilling story 
Of brave women, noble men. 


In this small craft, the wise men say 
There sailed a nation’s soul ; 
God led the band through night and day, 


Once they lived in far Old England, . Through tempest, rock and shoal. 
Far across the deep, blue sea ; Class sings 
And a cruel king ruled o’er them 


a - ‘ling ! 
While they fretted to be free. Sailing, sailing, on the ocean sailing 


Sailing, sailing on the rolling sea! 


After many years of sorrow, Hailing, hailing, welcome land we’re hailing, 


They took ship to Holland’s shore, (All wave handkerchiefs with delight as people do sighting 
Where they met a kind, free people, shore.) . 

Yet some trials here they bore. Promised land of peace and liberty. 
Now, behold dear little Gretchen rr 

Who has come that all may see At Plymouth Rock they took to shore, 
How they dressed us little children One bleak December day, 

In old Holland kind and free. Dependent on their scanty store, 


Till winter passed away. 





(Little Dutch girl enters and class gives place to her, ; 
and bows. After she has taken her place near front of stage, One day, a staanger came in sight, 
the class sings, the chord being given on the instrument.) Much frightened were they then, 
Until an Indian, with delight, 


Welcome, welcome, welcome, little Gretchen ! d . 
: o Sees Be Said “ Welcome, Englishmen!” 


Welcome, welcome, to our company ! 


Kindly, gladly in your land you met us, (An Inilian enters as Samoset to whom the class bows, 
When our father’s fled from tyranny. having stepped back obliquely a few steps from front of stage.) 
Gretchen pe . 
I thank you for this welcome kind “ Welcome, English! welcome, English ! 


You've given me this famo1s day, To our lands, this sunny morn. 
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I bring Squanto, friend to white man; 
He show pale face, how plant corn. 


(Samoset retires and brings Squanto, another Indian. 
Indians and Pilgrims greet each other.) 


Class sings 


Thanks and praise to Samoset and Squanto, 
For their kindness to the Pilgrims shown. 
Faithful friends were Samoset and Squanto, 
May their deeds of love be ever known. 
(indians bow and retire, and class again faces audience.) 


Fifth pupil 
Then famine came with death and dread 
Upon the Pilgrim band ; 
Till half lay sleeping with the dead, 
In this wild foreign land. 


A harvest followed with its cheer ; 
A feast of thanks had they, 

So now, we celebrate each year, 
That glad Thanksgiving Day. 


The Red Men brought wild meats and game, 
And all were glad and gay, 

To-day a world reveres the fame 
Of that Thanksgiving Day. 


Class sings (with'spirit) 


Pilgrims, Pilgrims, brave and noble Pilgrims ! 
Once again we celebrate your name. 

Pilgrims, Pilgrims, freedom-loving Pilgrims ! 
Glory, honor to your deathless fame ! 


(Dropping on knees in prayerful attitude, class sings slowly 
and with reverence. ) 


Holy, holy, holy Father hear us ! 
Thanks and praise we humbly offer Thee, 
For Thy goodness, for Thy gracious mercy, 
Keep, oh! keep this land of liberty. 


(All have tiny flags concealed in sleeves and when the class 
rises, the flags are drawn out and waved with a polite bow 
and smile. Class retires keeping step to the air of the song 
played in march time. 

Note — This exercise can be performed by primary pupils, and needs 
no expensive costuming. When the class sings to Gretchen, a good 
effect is made by marching in single file around her till close of that 


stanza; same is true of the Indians. The teacher should arrange accord- 
ing to stage, etc,, etc.) 


Mamma's Story 


A. H. D. 


“ A fairy story,” coaxed Nan. 

“QO, no — please! Tell one about bears an’ things — or 
soldiers !”’ put in Morris. In his eagerness he tumbled over 
the big white cat at Mamma’s feet— he was so anxious to 
ward off the fairy story ! 

“ They’re just for girls, fairy stories are. 
sense to ’em!” he explained. 

Mamma looked down into both little faces and laughed. 
She wanted to please them both — as Mammas always do. 

“‘ Well,” she said, after a few minute’s thought, “I’ll make 
a compromise between you —”’ 

“ A—what, Mamma?” 

‘“‘A com-pro-mise. That means half way between your 
story, Morris, and Annie’s. There shall be a soldier in it and 
fairies. That is, it won’t be really true, though, a very, very 
great while ago indeed, people believed it. They believed 
ever so many impossible things. Well, once on a—?” 

Mamma paused questioningly. 

‘«O yes, ‘once on a time,’”’ Mamma! 
you to begin it that way !”’ 


’Course we want 
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“Well, once on a time,—a make-believe time,— there 
was a wonderful river called the Styx—S-t-y-x, not 
s-t-i-c-k-s! It was so wonderful that if people bathed in its 
waters it made them proof against the enemies’ arrows, ever 
after. Wherever they had been touched by the sacred 
waters of the Styx they could never be wounded. It was as 
if they were covered with thick armor. 

Now, a certain mother had a little boy named Achilles, 
who was going to be a warrior — a soldier — when he grew 
up, and she longed ‘to make him safe from harm on the 
battle-field. Can you guess what she did?” 

“« Kept him hugged right up in her arms an’ wouldn’t let 
him go to war,— ev-er,” said Annie decidedly. But Morris 
had caught the right idea. 

“ Washed him all over in — that funny river,” he said. 

“Yes, —all but one little heel that she held him by. 
That did not get wet, you see. And so, long after, when he 
had been through almost numberless battles, unwounded, 
the enemy shot an arrow into his heel —the only spot on 
his body that the water of the Styx hadn’t touched—and 
killed him. 

“O, I am so sorry!” tender-hearted Annie murmured. 

“TI wish his mother had changed heels and got that one 
wet, too!” 

Mamma smiled. 

“And that is why,” she went on, “the big tendon or 
cord in your heel, that helps lift it up so easily, is called the 
‘tendon of Achilles,’ this minute!” 


The Need in Public Schools 


The public schools are more deficient to-day in spirit than 
they are in methods, or formal scholarship. In order for a 
child to have a chance to reveal himself it is necessary that 
he be in that necessary condition of mind and heart which 
is essential to true growth and development. What a 
teacher lacks in scholarship she can get by attending good 
schools ; what she lacks in methods and devices or in man- 
agement she can attain by thoughtful study, careful observa- 
tion of well-conducted,schools, and a proper study of child 
nature and mental development; but whatever she lacks in 
spirit can only be secured by fasting and prayer. For this 
reason, if not for any other, 1 hope that this vital part of 
educational work may be continued and strengthened until 
the revolution so earnestly sought may reach all the schools 
of the land.— Principal H. H. Seerley, Jowa State Normal 
School 


Life’s Symphony 


To live content with small means, to seek elegance rather 
than luxury, refinement rather than fashion, to be worthy not 
respectable, and wealthy not rich; to listen to stars and 
birds, babes and sages with open heart, to study hard, to 
think quietly, act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry 
never ; in a word, to let the spiritual unbidden and uncon- 
scious, grow up through the common — this is my symphony. 

— Sel. 


‘* Please, sir,” said one of the small twins as they entered the 
grocery, ‘‘ we want a cent’s worth of beans.” 

‘“* What do you want them for?” asked the grocer. 

‘*Cause our mamma’s gone out, and she told us not to swallow 
any beans while she was gone, and we can’t find any in the 
house,” was the reply.” 
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Joan of Arc 


HEtEN M, CAMPBELL 
(Space is left between paragraphs for cutting and mounting.) 


(Continued from October number. ) 


But the French army of six thousand soldiers was glad to 
welcome her. They were so well pleased that they made 
her their leader. 


There were many soldiers in the army who had evil habits. 
Joan tried to improve them and make them lead better 
lives. Beforé every battle she called them to prayers. 
The men soon gave up their bad habits, because they knew 
it would please her. They never swore nor used rough 
words when she was near. 


Joan rode at the head of the army that was bringing 
relief to the starving people who were surrounded in the 
city of Orleans. The people had been shut up in Orleans 
a long time, for the English army had camped outside the 
walls and would not allow any food to be taken within. 


Day after day the people stood on the high walls of the 
city looking far off into the country, hoping some one would 
come to save them. When, in the distance, they saw Joan 
and her brave army marching towards the city, how joyfully 
they cried, “The Maid is come! The Maid of the 
prophecy is come to deliver us.” 


The English soldiers were very much alarmed. They 
thought sfz77¢s were helping Joan, and they drew back from 
the gates of the city. The French took advantage of their 
fright, and, with a chosen few, Joan passed into the city. 
She was afterwards called the Maid of Orleans because she 
had thus helped to save the city. 


She now sent word to the English to leave the neighbor- 
hood, but they would not. Then she mounted to the walls 
and warned them to go before trouble came upon them. 
Some of the English called out that shé had better go home 
and tend her cows. Poor Joan felt the insult and wanted 
to begin battle at once, but the French generals thought 
she should wait for the rest of the army. 


The French soldiers would do anything for Joan, but 
some of the generals were jealous and were afraid that Joan 
would get all the praise if the English were driven away. 
So one day, when Joan was resting, they began battle. At 
first the French were not successful; they were losing 
ground. Just then Joan’s voices wakened her. 


She mounted her horse, took her banner, and rode into 
the thickest of the fight. The English began to waver and 
the French to gain courage. What was almost a defeat was 
turned into victory. The city was surrounded by fortresses. 
One after another of these Joan took. 


The next day the French generals did not care to con- 
tinue the fight because, as they said, the English were too 
strong. They told Joan that they had held a council and 
were opposed to further fighting. 


She said, “1, too, have been at council with God, and we 
shall fight tomorrow.” So again, the next day, the battle 
was renewed. Both sides fought fiercely for three hours. 
Joan took a ladder, placed it against the wall of a fortress 
and mounted it. Just as she did so, an arrow struck her in 
the neck and she fell to the ground. 


The soldiers carried her away. Joan herself pulled out 
the arrow. She, no doubt, cried as any other girl would 
have done, while the surgeon dressed the wound. But 
nevertheless she soon rose, mounted her horse and returned 
to the battle. The English were dismayed to see her again, 
for they had supposed that she was dead or at least dying. 
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The French were so glad to see her that they fought as if 
inspired. Before the darkness settled down on the battle- 
field, Joan and her army had driven the English away, and 
entered Orleans in triumph. 


In seven days Joan had done what she declared she 
could and would do; she had driven the English from 
Orleans. 


The lazy young king, however, was not yet ready to be 
crowned at Rheims, although this was part of the work Joan 
felt herself called to do. He said there were other places 
that should be captured before he was crowned. 


What shall we think of such an idle young king who let a 
girl fight his battles for him? Very soon the other places 
also had been taken and the king had really no excuse now 
except that he would rather stay in his castle and live a life 
of ease and amusement. 


At last he consented to go to Rheims. So in the great 
Cathedral of the city the Dauphin was crowned Charles VII. 
of France. Beside him stood Joan with her sword and her 
white banner. How unlike the Joan, who, in simple attire, 
rested upon the rocks or the hillside by her father’s house, 
watching her flocks. 


When the king had been crowned, Joan knelt at his feet 
and said, “ Gentle king, I wish now that I might return to 
my father and my mother to tend my flocks as heretofore.”’ 
Poor Joan! Would that he had allowed her to go. 


The king thought she had done too much for France to 
allow her to go back to her old life. He knew, also, that he 
might need her to help him fight his enemies. 


She had a woman’s tender heart’ although she led a great 
army. It is said that she would dismount from her horse 
to comfort a wounded English soldier. 


The king wanted to give Joan’s family a title, but instead 
she asked him to release the people of her district from 
paying taxes. This he did and, for long years after his 
death, the people of Joan’s native town were not obliged to. 
pay taxes. 


While the army was trying to re-capture Paris, Joan was 
again wounded — this time severely. But nevertheless she 
remained in the field. 


The next day Joan went to battle as usual. When the 
French were on the point of winning, a message from the 
king was brought ordering the army to another place. This 
meant defeat for Joan. 


It was evident that the king wanted the people to think 
less of Joan and more of himself and of his generals. The 
king, and his generals too, wished to be rid of her, yet they 
were afraid of the people and of the soldiers, who were very 
fond of Joan. 


She was hurt at this insult and felt that she had lost favor 
in the eyes of the people and in those of the king. So she 
resolved to give up the life of a soldier and become a nun 
ora sister in the church of St. Denis. She took off her 
sword and her armor and hung them up in the old church, 
thinking she would never wear them again. 


When the king heard of this he was troubled, for he 
feared that if Joan became a nun she could never lead an 
army again. He feared, too, that he might be obliged to 
call upon her for help. 


So, in spite of the warning voices, when the Ling called 
her away ,Joan obeyed him. Misfortunes now began to 
come upon her. She broke her wonderful sword, she 
could no longer hear the voices and, while the king did not 
want her to stay in the church, yet he did nc’ give her her 
former place at the head of the army. 
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She had nothing to do, therefore, and became very weary 
from idleness. The men in the army whom she had helped 
to lead better liyes grew wild and reckless now that she was 
no more with them. 


Joan was much troubled and asked to be placed at the 
head of the army again, and, after a time, the king yielded 
to her request. You cannot imagine how glad the soldiers 
were to see her, nor how greatly the people loved her. 


But the king resolved that never again would he allow the 
soldiers and the people to show their great love for her. So 
he began plotting and planning her ruin. 


He pretended to be her friend and gave silver swords to 
her brothers, and a title to her family. Still Joan felt that 
the king was untrue, but she did not know how greatly he 
was preparing to wrong her. 


About this time Joan, with some of her soldiers, went to 
the aid of a general called William de Flavy. Just as the 
battle was closing, Joan was taken prisoner by an English 
archer. The English were overjoyed at this good fortune, 
but the French were in despair. — 


In the towns which Joan had saved from the English, the 
French people marched through the streets, with bared 
heads and feet, singing a mournful song and praying for her 
release. It was the custom then, as it is now, to exchange 
prisoners. The French gave up the English prisoners, and 
in return the English gave up the French prisoners. But 
the English would not release Joan. They knew that she 
was a great prize. The English had lost a great many 
soldiers by her bravery and they were resolved that she 
should die. 


They thought it would not be honorable to put her to 
death, and so, at the request of her enemies they deter- 
mined to accuse her of being a witch, since for this crime 
the church of her own land would have to try her. 


At first Joan was treated fairly well, but after six months 
had passed she was placed in a gloomy prison, chains were 
put on her wrists and ankles, and she was confined in a 
kind of iron cage. 


Poor Joan was at last brought to trial before a great 
number of men, all of whom were her enemies, though they 
were her own countrymen. They were bent on her con- 
viction and did not wish her to be released. They were 
jealous because Joan had become so popular among the 
common people. 


The trial lasted three days but it was only a mockery. 
Joan was deserted by all whom she had helped, deserted by 
her friends, deserted, it seemed, even by the voices, for she 
could no longer hear them. 


Her judges asked her to sign a certain paper and, nat 
knowing what the paper was, she did as they requested. 
She thought it was a paper saying that she was not a witch, 
as they had told her, but instead of that, she had signed a 
confession saying that she was a witch. Her accusers said 
she had listened to Satan instead of the good spirits. 


Poor unfortunate Joan was condemned to prison for life, 
and the Bishop sent her back to her dungeon. Then he 
showed this paper to the people to let them know that Joan 
had confessed that she had obeyed Satan instead of good 
spirits. 


The Bishop told her she must never dress in men’s 
clothing as she had done in the war. One morning Joan 
woke to find her dresses and all her clothing taken away 
and only the suit of armor that she had worn in battle left. 
What was she to do? What could she do but put it on? 
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Soon the Bishop came and when he saw her thus attired, 
said she was not obeying him, and ordered her to be put to 
death the next day ; to be burned at the stake in the market 
place of Rouen. 


Joan had been so vilely treated, so shamefully deceived, 
that she was sick and weak from it all. When she heard 
the sentence she burst into tears and uttered cries of agony. 
She had borne so much, that her wearied spirit could 
endure no more. 


She hoped, trusted, believed that in some way she would 
be delivered from her enemies. But she hoped in vain, for 
death alone came to release her. 


Neither the king nor any of his generals did anything to 
save Joan. She who had done so much for the king and 
her country, was allowed by this same king to be burned at 
the stake as a common witch. 


For years to come their names will pass down from sire to 
son ; the king as a false, unjust, ungrateful man, the “ Maid 
of Orleans” as a true, religious, self-denying heroine. 


Wherever French history is studied and wherever the 
world’s famous heroes are known the name of Joan of Arc 
will be remembered. 


She died bravely as she had lived, declaring that the 
voices were true, and that in obeying them she was obeying 
God. Her crucifix was clasped in her hand, and her last 
word was the name of Jesus. Her ashes were thrown into 
the river Seine. 








Statue of Joan of Arc 


' In the quaint old town of Rouen, in the market place, is 
a statue of Joan of Arc. It stands upon the very spot 
where she died so bravely in order that her country might 
be free. 
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The Editor’s Page 


November 


Nothing tests a teacher’s skill more than the repeated 
presentation of the meaning of special seasons to little 
children. Does somebody ask, What can I say new to the 
children about Thanksgiving this year? It’s the same old 
story. Yes, itis the same old Thanksgiving story, but the 
newness must come from you. And the quality of fresh- 


ness you put into the Thanksgiving theme this year will’ 


depend upon your own growth since the last Thanksgiving. 
If you have stood still (if anybody ever can stand still) and 
gained nothing in intellectual recognition of the influence 
of the early Colonial struggles upon our national character, 
or in an appreciation of the spiritual benefit of a Thanks- 
giving season, you will take up the prominent theme in 
November in a spiritless, perfunctory way that will bring no 
good to you or to the children. As to the best way of be- 
ginning this old story, if you will throw away every traditional 
method of presenting the “ old story’ and look within your- 
selves for the talent hidden away in the napkin, you will find 
you have the power to do the Thanksgiving work in a new, 
delightful way. Call to your aid the help of the drama, 
poetry, and imaginative power of the children, and you can 
transport them to the old Plymouth scenes and make the 
life there a vivid reality. 


Then there is always the tender, serious side of Thanks- - 


giving — the creating and fostering the grateful side of child 
nature for the commonest blessings of every day. I say 
create, because children are not naturally grateful. They 
have not yet reached this point in character growth. 
Neither is their indifference in this respect ingratitude. 
They have simply never thought about these things one way 
or the other. To connect the enjoyment of a thousand 
gifts with a Gracious Giver, in the thought of a child, and 
to prepare the way for an upspringing of true thankfulness 
in the years to come—this is the special work of the 
primary teacher in the Thanksgiving season. And this is no 
commonplace task. It will call out all the tenderness, tact 
and skill at the teacher’s command. 

But is there to be no fun in connection with Thanksgiv- 
ing? Yes, indeed, lots of it. But, somehow, the fun of a 
Thanksgiving festival takes care of itself; and if there is no 
dinner for the unfortunate ones, why, every school under- 
stands that to help others is one of the best things about 
Thanksgiving. 


November Exercises 


We have the very choicest of these, as you will see. We 


did not plan to be quite so generous, but the three are so 
unlike in character that we give them all, knowing we shall 
have your thanksgiving. Note the timely Dewey exercise. 


Cold Lunches 


Have you set your face like a flint against cold lunches 
this year? I hopeso. Hygienic eating js absolutely essen- 
tial to your physical and moral welfare, for nobody can 
feel like a Christian in the horrors of indigestion. Now 
one important condition of a hygienic noon meal is that 
you be rested somewhat before taking it. Don’t rush from 
your school to your dinner, even a warm one, without taking 
at least ten minutes for complete repose, the repose of drop- 
pirg nerve tension, otherwise the energies are not at leisure 
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to take up the function of digestion. If you would learn how 
to rest, teachers, and how to take care of yourselves, you 
would be worth just so much more to yourselves and to 
everybody else. The anxiety about mental fatigue has not 
yet extended to teachers, you know ; it is only the children’s 
welfare that as yet troubles the awakening consciences of 
the scientific investigators of over-fatigue. Some day in 
the world’s evolution a humane scientific organization may 
begin to think of the over-fatigue of the teachers. But 
it may not be in your time and if you do not care for your- 
selves now, it is greatly to be feared you will not be cared 
for at all. In this connection, read the following from 
Clarissa Sergeant in Harper's Bazaar : 


She was as fresh in color as a girl, her hair without a touch of gray» 
her face without a wrinkle, and she felt, 1 am sure, as she certainly 
looked, far younger than I. So I asked her, finally : 

“ How do you keep so fresh and young with all your great family?” 

She looked at me a moment and then laughed her merry little laugh. 
“ You see,” she said, “I haf my von little naps.” 

“ Your what?” I asked, puzzled to understand her. 

‘* My von little naps,” she repeated. 

** But tell me, I do not understand,” I said. 

“Vy, so,” she said,in her pretty broken English, “aboud twelf 
o’clock, or maybe ven or maybe two, as you like it besser, I takes de 
baby, vichever iss de baby, and I goes to de room and takes my naps.” 

“ But if the baby won’t sleep at that time?” I objected. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, he sleep all right.” 

“ But there are so many things.to do while the baby sleeps,” I went 


on 


«1 vill haf my naps,” was her smiling answer. 


“ But,” I urged, “‘ supposing something happens to the other children 
while you and the baby are asleep? ” 

Then she did stare at me. 

“There could not noting happen to dose children vorse dan I not get 
my von little naps,” she said indignantly. 

I gave it up. This closed the argument. 


Try this “von little naps” scheme after school every 
night and let us hear the result in TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 


Revelations in History 


How many of you have ever visited Pemaquid (Maine), 
and know its early national history? If not, you must be 
a little careful how you tell the children that Plymouth 
deserves all the credit for the beginnings of things that it 
usually receives. When the steamer approaches historic 
Pemaquid and you see 1607 in immense figures on the 
ruins of the old castle, you begin to wonder why you never 
heard more about it and why our school histories say so 
little about it. And you will keep on wondering more and 
more as the guide tells the story of this ancient point of 
defence. Upon page 410 of this number is a copy of the 
circular given to visitors. A visit to this memorable spot last 
vacation convinced the editor that teachers of United States 
history have something to learn outside the books. 


An Odd Request 


“If this is not accepted, let me know and I will send 
Stamp for its return.” 


When a contributor to Primary EpucaTion sends an 
article with the above request, what does it mean? That 
somebody must consume priceless time, stationery and a 
stamp to notify the sender of the non-acceptance of his 
or her communication, and wait for the stamps that should 
have accompanied the manuscript. What right has any 
contributor to put an editor to this trouble and expense? 
Yet just such requests as these are frequently received at 
this office. 


Editor’s Address 


Cornell University 


(Sage College) Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The White Squirrel of Squirrel 
Island (Maine) 


THE EpIror 


T was not his first home — that was in the woods, wild 

H and free. But somebody caught him, and because he 

was a white and pink beauty, he was put in a cage, and 

afterwards sent to Squirrel Island on the coast of 

Maine. Nobody ever saw a wild squirrel on Squirrel Island 
and nobody knows how this beautiful island got its name. 

However, this little snow-white captive (just about as 
big as a chipmunk) traveled by express to Squirrel Island. 
A former guest of this hotel, a gentleman who loved pets, 
thought this little fellow was just the very thing for the 
Island hotel, and so sent him on, all alone, to the 
proprietor. 

What a delight he proved to us all the long summer ! 

Of course he must have a name, and what should it be? 
He was all white, but his eyes, ears, nose and paws,— these 
were a delicate pink, and Pink he was named. Pink liked 
company from the first. He would look up knowingly, 
whenever people came to talk to him and seemed to under- 
stand “ Hello!’ as well as a telephone box. He would 
leap into his whirling wheel, set it going, and look like a 
flying squirrel, all in a minute. We called this “showing 
off.” Sometimes when the wheel was whirling the fastest, 
he would suddenly stop all motion with his paws and just 
cling. And what happened then? Why, he would go over 
with the wheel, head foremost, two or three times before the 
wheel stopped ; turning somersaults. Then he would sprawl 
himself out on the wheel with four paws stretched out and 
rest quietly like some tired little child who had been playing 
at.j laid down on his stomach to rest. 

As we watched this squirrel day after day, we wondered if 
wild squirrels in the woods did such things as he did. We 
shall never know, for they do not keep in one place long 
enough for us to see. But no squirrel in the tree-tops could 
be quicker than Pink. His motions were like lightning, 
and you see, he could not run away from us, so we could 
see just how swift he was. . 

But what did he eat? Nuts, mostly, and not all kinds of 
nuts, either. Once in a while he was given clover, bananas, 
or sugar, for he liked sweets. To see him eat a nut with 
those pretty pink paws was a great delight. Such dainty 
motions! First a crack,and away went the shell. Then 
with the most pecuiiar little motion he peeled off the thin 
brown covering of the nut, and threw it away. No human 
fingers could have accomplished this so quickly. Then with 
a nervous nibble, nibble, nibble, he ate the nut, holding it 
with the front paws as if he were the hungriest little squirrel 
that ever lived. 

When I saw the little children around his cage, I used to 
wonder if they wouldn’t feel a little more kindly toward 
these “brothers in fur” all their lives, after watching his 
wonderful ways. 

O, I forgot to tell you that Pink first soaked his nuts in 
his bath-bowl so that they would crack more easily. No 
matter how often we visited Pink there were the nuts soak- 
ing for the next meal. Now how do you suppose he knew 
that putting nuts in water would soften the shells? Remem- 
ber, he was a wild squirrel only a few months ago, and 
never had any bath-bowls in the woods, you know. 

And did he take a bath? OO, yes; and washed his face 
just as we wash ours. Sometimes, just for play, he would 
take this earthern bowl in his strong teeth and carry it up 
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on the highest cage-wires. Of course the water spilled out, 


-and that was the fun of it. 


But his going to bed — “hat was the best of all. No 
matter how lively Pink could be, he slept a good deal, 
and he chose his own time for sleeping, day or night just as 
it happenec. When he had made up his mind to goto 
bed, a hundred people couldn’t stop him. 

First, he made his bed, with two soft pink and white 
flannel blankets about as big as the smallest napkins. 
Sometimes he slept on the floor of his cage, and sometimes 
in a little round wire cage in one corner of his cage, about 
as big as arose bow]. Going into this round cage was like 
burrowing in the woods. It had an opening at the top as 
large as a silver dollar. Pink would pull these blankets into 
this little ball of a cage with his teeth and paws and fix them 
all around ready to crawl into them; and he wanted them 
just right, too and worked steadily till he got them in 
shape to suit him. One day a lady put her fingers in the 
cage, took hold of one of these blankets to pull it away from 
him. Pink held on and those two tugged, each holding an 
end. That was very funny, but Pink finally pulled it away 
and went on bed-making without minding the gay laughter 
that followed the struggle. Sometimes, before he finally 
cuddled down in the blankets, he would jerk his head out 
of the little round opening at the top like a Jack-in-a-box ! 
Some of the ladies in the hotel caught a picture of him in a 
kodak, just at that second, if they were quick enough. 

But when once asleep nothing could make him stir. I 
used to poke a pencil through the cage and smooth his 
white fur, or take his bushy tail in my fingers, but it made 
no difference. He opened sleepy eyes once in a while, 
yawned like a sleepy baby but he would not get up till his 
nap was out. He was a very independent little chap. 
Now, how do you suppose Pink learned to make that bed, 
when there are no tiny blankets in the woods for squirrel- 
beds? Sometimes he would tear a newspaper into little bits 
and begin to build a nest. Do you suppose he managed 
the dry leaves that way when he made his winter bed in the 
hollows of an old tree? 

One day something dreadful a/mos¢ happened. Pink 
liked the warm sunshine so much that his cage was placed 
in the sunshiny part of the piazza. One afternoon I heard 
a rush of feet, a scream, a scramble, another scream,— “ O, 
stop him! stop him!” and I ran down stairs to see what 
had happened. A lady had lifted Pink’s cage up as high as 
she could reach and a man was holding back a fierce-looking 
dog with a firm hand. “QO! such a fright, as we had!” 
they exclaimed. It seems the dog came upon the piazza, 
saw Pink and jumped upon the cage with all his might, and 
tried to put his paws through the wires to seize him. The 
man pulled the dog off before he caught him, but it wasn’t 
easy to hold the dog for his wild hunting instincts were 
aroused. Pink was swiftly carried away to the kitchen, 
terribly frightened and trembling. It was some time before 
he got over this scare, and he was never allowed another 
sun-bath on the piazza. 

Now, my children, when you go to Squirrel Island in the 
beautiful summer days you look up on the mantel over the 
big fireplace in the hotel office and see if you can find Pink 
whirling in his wheel, or asleep in his blankets. If he isn’t 
there you ask the people there, “ What has become of the 
little white squirrel that was there last summer?”  If-you 
tell them you read about him in Primary Epucation, | 
think they will kindly tell you what became of him, and 
then you must tell me. 


The children are often asked to bring this or that to school 
with them as material for lessons. Now apples, now seeds, or 
perhaps a flower. This time picture cards were called for. 
The morning the children were to bring them, one little maiden 
presented herself at my desk, smilingly, with: ‘‘ Miss Teacher. 
my mamma says she hasn’t got no picture cards, and she say< 
you'll be wanting the chairs in our house next.” 


‘*Tommy,” 
food?” : 
‘¢ Something to eat that ain't got no taste to it,” replied Tommy. 


said the teacher, ‘‘ what is meant by nutritious 
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Little Colonial Children 


A Thanksgiving Exercise Given by Fifteen Primary Pupils 
MARTHA A GODFREY AND MARiINA E, HAERING 


URING the month of November, stories from 
D *‘ Colonial Children’’ were read to the pupils and 

they became interested in the life and’ customs of 

these children of bygone days. They became 
acquainted with Peregine, Lora, Betty, Ruth and the others 
and thought of them as real children, not as characters taken 
from a book. Children whose disposition and appearance 
correspond with the character to be represented were 
selected to take part in the play. 

They were dressed in costume. The girls wore long, 
black gowns, white kerchiefs, cuffs and caps. Ruth Endicott 
wore her string of gold beads. The boys wore dark suits 
with the broad, white collars and cuffs of the colonial period. 
The little Indian wore long brown stockings decorated at 
the sides with red fringe. A blanket shawl was draped 
about his shoulders. His head dress was made of feathers 
and squirrels’ tails. He carried a bow and arrows in his 
hand. 

The characters represented were :— 


DESIRE PATIENCE PRISCILLA 
PEREGRINE WHITE RUTH ENDICOTT JOHN , 
Be1ty ALDEN WRESTLING WILLIAM 
Lora STANDISH SetHy CusHING PRUDENCE 
LovE BREWSTER LittLE INDIAN Boy ENDURANCE 


Little Colonial Children 

Desire 

We’re making believe we’re little Colonial children. We 
like itso much. First of all comes the baby here. 
Peregrine 

I was born on the “ Mayflower”’ out on the ocean. They 
gave me such a queer name — Peregrine White. After little 
Oceanus Hopkins died, I was the only baby in the colony. 
I like to be the baby because everybody loves me so. 
Betty Alden 

This is my little friend, Lora Standish. Lora is not very 
strong, but she is so sweet and patient that we all love her. 
If Lora can’t run and play with us, she can knit and sew 
beautifully. When she was a real little girl, she made a 
sampler and did every stitch of it herself. Lora always 
helps me to be good. 
Lora Standish 

And this is my little friend, Betty Alden. Some people 
call her a romp, but I don’t think she is one; and she is so 
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kind to her little brothers and sisters that her father calls 


- her “ Little Mother.” When I sit on the door-step sewing, 


I love to see Betty come skipping along the road. She is 
so bright and happy. And then when I am not well, Betty 
comes every morning and brings me the bright flowers 
which we both love so well. I don’t know what I should do 
without Betty, she is so kind and helps me so. 
Love Brewster 

My papa is Elder Brewster. On Sundays he preaches 
awful long sermons and we children get very tired. But on 
other days we have very nice times playing together. Lora 
and Betty, Peregrine and I, go down to the seashore and 
have fine times playing in the sand. Betty is great fun! 
She runs and plays with us, but Lora cannot romp so much. 
She sits on the sand and tells us nice stories when we take 
shells and flowers to her. 


Desire 

We must tell about the first Thanksgiving Day. There 
had been such an abundant harvest that year that Governor 
Bradford said, ‘‘God be praised. Let us appoint a day for 
solemn service of thanks to God who hath given us, His 
chosen people, such rich blessings!” Everybody thought 
that was just right. They planned to have a grand feast of 
good things after the service, so they began to prepare for 
the day. The men brought fish and game and the women 
made plenty of pies and other good things. 


Patience 
We children helped, too. We popped the corn and 


stoned the raisins and sliced the big, golden pumpkins. We 
were very careful to cut each slice just so, too. 


Desire 


We went to church on Thanksgiving morning and Elder 
Brewster preached a very long sermon. 


Patience 

When we came home, we had our feast. Didn’t we have 
lots of fun and good things! Wrestling, Love, Lora and 
Betty, Desire and Peregrine and all the rest were there. 
The Indians were there, too, and they seemed to enjoy it as 
much as we did. 


Ruth Endicott 

I am little Ruth Endicott. One Sunday in church I got 
so tired | fidgetted and playeda little. Mamma looked at me 
kind of sad and grandma gave me some fennel but I 
couldn’t keep still. Then the minister stopped and looked 
right at me, and the tithing-man came around and looked at 
me but he didn’t dare to touch me with his wand because 
my papa was governor. Mamma was so ashamed of me and 
papa scolded me when we got home, but he said he would 
give me a string of gold beads if I would be good three 
Sundays. After that, I tried very hard and I got my 
beads. 
Wrestling 

Oh dear! I get so sleepy and tired when Elder Brewster 
preaches such long sermons. We children all sit together 
on one side of the church, but we dare not whisper nor laugh. 
If we do, the tithing-man taps us on the head with the hard 
end of his wand. Once I got so sleepy that I just fell 
asleep right in meeting. The tithing-man saw me and 
tickled my face with the soft end of his wand and that 
wakened me. 
Sethy Cushing - 

I am Sethy Cushing. Once when I tied my scarf around 
a kitten and hung the kitten over the clothes-line, my 
teacher, Mistress Leonard, tied the scarf around me and 
hung me over the crane in her kitchen fire-place. There 
wasn’t any fire there though. Mistress Leonard gives us 
terrible punishments when we are naughty. If we tell 
stories, she puts mustard on our tongues. Once a little girl 
stole a bottle from another little girl, and Mistress Leonard 
held that girl’s fingers over hot coals. Sometimes she puts 
clothes-pins on our ears. But she has nice ways of helping 
us to be good, too. All good children have bows of bright 
colored ribbons to wear home ; but if any one behaves very 
badly, he must wear a black ribbon. When we are very, 
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YOU WANT THE BEST. 





At other times cheaper and 
inferior goods may do, but 
for gifts we want she dest. 





See that the name 
THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 


is upon every picture. 


PICTURES 


BEWARE OF X 
IMITATIONS \ 


| 
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A Beautifully 
Illustrated Magazine 
and Premium Set of 
100 Pictures 

for Christmas. 


Art Books 
for Christmas. 


Pictures 


for Christmas. 


ONE CENT EACH. 1400 SUBJECTS. 


For 25 or more. We pay all postage. 
Poets, Musicians, Painters, Great Paintings, Sculpture, Architecture, Historical Pictures, Scenes in the Life of Christ, Madonnas, etc. 


SEND two 2-cent stamps TO-DAY for 32-page 1899 Catalog, Illustrated, containing ten full size pictures. Regular price ten cents. It will aid you in selecting Christmas Gifts 


== The *¥ PERRY ¢ ART * BOOKS, — 














CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. Fust what you want for Holiday Gifts. Price, 25 and 35 cents. 
ARTISTS. | | 
a ae BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS | SCHOOL SOUVENIR. 
Each book contains a sketch of the artist’s life and ; | 
| work by Miss Irene Weir or by Mr James Frederick At Cents Each. | The most beautiful school souvenir ever published | 
y P : 25 I 
| Hopkins, and from ten to fifteen beautiful reproductions ; ‘ _ at the price. 
of his paintings. The size is 5 1-2 by 8 inches. Each consists of fifteen pictures and cover, tied 
Reynolds, Corot, Landseer, with silk cord. You will like them. | Price, 10 cents each. To teachers only, 
oe pen, a. ———— Scenes be the Life of 15 for $1.00; each additional one, § cts. additional. 
nt wee a aliens ° | Authors and Their Homes _ Christ La ee 
‘ie a a yo ny OO Art Gallery, English Life of Christ, Hofmann | 
gs bY — Art Galléry, French Part I | CHRISTMAS GREETING 
| Price, 35 cents each. | Greek Sculpture Life of Christ, Hofmann | 
Three in one package I 00. Musicians Part II. Yo 4 : , - 
Send for nny nna ne as ee lors oe aay weit | oan nv eb entawet “y pupils ont others - Christmas. Seven pictures | 
| a dozen for Holiday Gifts. England Landscapes SS Cover 6 8 Oye ae 
| The Use of Pictures in the School-room, by Sarah France — 10 cents per copy. To teachers only, 
. Sear q , . 
pene recep cme une wih — jn" 1§ for $1.00; each additional copy 7 cts. additional. 

















Mention PRIMARY EDUCATION and send 26 cents in stamps for any set of the-e pictures or 


$1.00 for the four sets. Order by set number or you may select from the pictures named here. | NOVEMBER 30 





Set 16. + Set 17. Set 18. Set 27. 

Henry W. Longfellow Supper at Emmaus The Bridal Procession Singing Boys with Book A ST A Yy 

The Three Fates Infant Samuel Christ Entering Jerusa- End a Labor Is THE L D 

Sistine Madonna On the way to Emmaus ; lem ; — oy 2, Rubens 

Madonna of the Chair Chorister Boys nquietude epose in Egypt | 

Aurora Christmas Chimes Divine Shepherd Madonna ond Child OF OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFER OF 

Beatrice Cenci Prophet Amos Panet Laying Down the Law The Challenge 

Dance of the Nymphs = Christ and the Fishermen = oe - _ meee Night 

Kittens ohn, Andrea del Sarto ohn en an riscilla e¢ Combat: Morning 

Shepherdess Knitting jonny First View of Jeru- Weaning the Calves Foundling Girls The PERRY MAGAZINE 

Feeding ber Birds salem Countess Potocka Return of the Herd 

The Horse Fair Christ in Gethsemane The Angelus Victory of Samothrace One Year (monthly except July and August), price, $1.00. 

Ploughing Worship of the Wise Men The Mill St. Peter's = 

Song of the Lark jesus and the Woman of Dignity and Impudence Madonna of the Lilies AND THE 

A Helping Hand wow I meet a — — oo 

Escaped Cow The Good Shepher The Gleaners utomedon with the . 

At the Watering Trough The Last Suapee Harvest Time Horses of Achilles Premium set of 100 PERRY PIC TURES 

The Shepherdess Madonna of the Chair School in Brittany Magdalen : ‘ 

Children of Charles I St. Peter in Prison Sheepfold _ Holy Family, 3, Murillo Price, $1.00. 

Christ and the Doctors The Sower achad — = the Harpies —— 

The Christ Madouna and Chil ater Dolorosa inter . 

Angel Heads By the River Restless Sea ne — — Talk? All for $1.40. 

i ; Stai i as i € ‘airi St. Ceci , 

——— —— sort Alga eanishie Midaiuhe Sun aroey Wesmiawer Abbey Positively not an order will be filled at that price after orders 

ay ~ A Louise Notre Dame St. Mark’s mailed to us on Nov. 30. Send to-day. See list of the Premium 

Angel ead of Christ Milan Cathedral The Countess Spencer Pictures in the Oct. number of this paper. The Magazine and this 
Christ and the Rich Tower of London Worship of the Wise Men | set of Pictures make a Beautiful Christmas Gift. You may 





send your order before Nov 30 and we will mail the Magazine and 
roo Pictures just before Christmas if you prefer, and so direct. 


Be sure to mention PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Address The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


oO" Send all Mail Orders 
Office, TREMONT TEMPLE. - 
Ron York office. 76 FIFTH AVENUE. Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. to the Malden Office. 
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very good, she lets us wear a little locket marked “ Best 
Scholar.” : 
Little Indian Boy 

I am the little Indian boy that Lady Yeardly brought up. 
My mamma died when I was a little baby and there was no 
one to care for me. So one Christmas Eve, my papa, who 
was an Indian chief, bundled me up in furs and carried me 
to Lady Yeardly’s home. She took me into her home and 
taught me and treated me just as kindly as she did her own 
little children. My papa and I always loved the white 
people because they were so good to us. 


John 


The Indiams were not always kind to us. One day we 
three children were sitting in the big kitchen listening to the 
stories that our maid, Experience, was telling. - It was Sun- 
day afternoon and papa and mama were at church. Experi- 
ence looked out of the window and saw an Indian coming 
toward the house. She was so frightened she didn’t know 
what to do. 

William 

But my! it didn’t take her long to think of something. 
She picked us up and put us under two great brass kettles 
that were turned over on the kitchen floor. 

Priscilla 

I’ll never forget that day. 
right out. 
William 

We began to creep and the kettles went with us. Experi- 
ence thought the Indian would find us then and perhaps 
harm us but he was so frightened to see the kettles move 
and to hear the screams that he ran as fast as ever he could 
and we were safe. 

Prudence. 

I’m Prudence. This is my little sister, Endurance. 
Once we saved our home from the Indians. We lived in a 
little log-cabin in a clearing. Our parents had to go to the 
village one day and we were left alone. We felt quite grand 
to be left to take care of the house and we worked hard all 
morning bringing in pumpkins from the field. Then we 
made some Jack-o’-lanterns and got them ready to light so 
that we could have some fun when papa and mamma came 
home at night. 


I was so scared, I screamed 


Endurance 

Towards night, while Prudence was piling up the pump- 
kins, two Indians came in sight. She hid behind the 
pumpkins and they did not see her. They came right to 
the house. I ran out another door as they came in. I 
could hardly keep from screaming, but when I found 
Prudence she comforted me and we began to do something 
to protect ourselves. 
Prudence 


We decided quickly what todo. Near the back door was 


a pit, dug for storing potatoes, and then it was covered with 
boards and brush. Taking some of our Jack-o’-lanterns, we 
scrambled into the pit and pulled the boards and brush into 
place. 





is not a medicine. 





endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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A Brain Preservative. A Co 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulatedby Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 
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Endurance. 

We waited a long while and then we heard the Indians 
coming near the pit. It wasdark now. Prudence whispered 
to me and we lighted the Jack-o’-lanterns and pushed them 
quickly through the brush. 

Prudence 

The Indians saw these horrible grinning faces and for a 
second they stood dumb with fear; then with a whoop and 
a cry, they turned and ran. When morning came, we crept 
out and found their tomahawks and other things that they 
had dropped in their hurry to get away from our terrible 
“ fire-spirits ’’ as they called the Jack-o’-lanterns. 


(Teachers may choose their own closing for this exercise. 
A patriotic march and song or the old-time minuet would 
make a suitable ending.) 


Preparation of Costume 


(Knowing that teachers would be glad of definite informa- 
tion in preparing costumes, I wrote the authors asking for 
detailed direction, and received the following.— Zd.) 


The girls’ caps are made in two pieces. The back piece is shirred as 
indicated by the dotted lines. (See illustrations.) The front is made 
‘ about five inches wide — cut out a 


little at each end and turned back at 
a. of the dotted line. The front piece is 
cut long enough to cover the child’s 


ears and the back piece should be 
long enough to allow the fullness to 


stand up a little over the plain front. 
Three sorts of collars are used. 
aia cla a gt of The cuffs should be sewn together at 


the back and basted on to the dress 








or jacket sleeves. 

The little Indian boy brought his 
bow and arrows. They were the 
genuine article, made by an Indian. 
Any boy, possessing a little skill with 
knife and brush, can make them. 
The bow is a piece of light wood 
whittled thin at both ends and held 
in position by a stout cord. Little 
notches are cut in the ends of the 
wood to keep the cord from slippirg. 
Take a long, thin stick for an arrow; 
whittle a point at one end and cut a 
groove at the other; place a large 
feather in this groove and bind it 
with cord. Then take red and blue 
paint and decorate bow and arrows 
with rings or some other design. 

The little Indian was “ gotten up” 
in a hurry but he looked cute. He 
wore a pair of long tan stockings 
that reached to his hips. Fringe, 
made of red calico, was sewed up the 
side of each stocking. His blanket 
was a dark woollen shawl draped 
about his little shoulders and fas- 
tened with stout pins. For his head- 
dress, we took three rabbits’ tails and 

a turkey feather. These we tied ona 

f bit of red cloth and this was fastened 
around Lis head with the rabbits’ tails bobbing over his forehead and the 
feather standing out at the centre. If one had plerty of turkey feathers, 
a cap of stiff paper could be made with feathers stuck all around. 


Cuff 


S Three 
sorts of 
collars 
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Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


56 W. 25th Street, 
by ° New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $7.00. 
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NOTES. 


— On the Bowery, New York, is probably the 
most unique school in this country. It is noth- 
ing more nor less than a school for those aspir. 
ing to be “ tonsorial artists.” The principal 
at first tried to induce the public to submit 
themselves as experimental subjects at a cost 
slightly lower than the prices charged by com- 
peting barbers, but this failing to provide his 
students with sufficient laboratory practice, he 
finally cut the price to zero. The free shave 
idea has captured the patronage, and despite 
the fact that to the average man the thought of 
trusting his face to the mercies of a keen razor 
in the hands of a greenhorn is nerve upsetting, 
the professor’s classes have all they can do. 
In fact,a long line forms every morning in 
front of the college, before the hour for open- 
ing has yet arrived. 


—A unique curfew arrangement is that in 
vogue in some of the Lewis County, Mo., 
towns, under which the bell rings at 8.15 every 
evening asa signal for the merchants to close 
their stores and quit business for the day. 


— Mrs. Ellen M.Henrotin of Chicago has 
been collecting statistics of women’s clubs in 
this country, which she has just published 
According to her figures, there are 2,110 clubs, 
with a membership of 122,023. Of this number 
1,283 belong to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the others being disbarred 
because of having membership open to men. 
Mrs. Henrotin found among the clubs a grow- 
ing interest in social and economic questions. 


— At its late general assembly, the Southern 
Presbyterian Church adopted a constitution 
for parochial schools. They are to be called 
Westminster schools and are to be maintained 
by certain congregations. They will be divided 
into primary and secondary schools and will 
include the Bible in the curriculum. The 
Church announces that it is to give more 
attention than heretofore to parochial educa 
tion. 


— Prof.W. J. McGee, a government scientist, 
made an address not long ago in which he 
called attention to the fact that the crania) 
capacity of the human family is constantly 
increasing, and this statement has attracted 
much attention among anthropologists. Data 
taken from dissecting rooms shows that the 
average head to-day is considerably larger 
than some centuries ago. The capacity of the 
average European cranium to-clay is far 
greater than that of the cave-dweller of pre- 
historic times, and the development appears 
to be going on still. The process of cephaliza- 
tion or development of the head is also shown, 
it is cited, by the lessening of prognathism or 
jaw prominence, by the reduction in the num- 
ber of teeth systematically noted by dentists 
and in the tendency of arms to become 
shorter. By this it would appear that the 
physical evolution of man is still going on 
toward some higher type. 
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Iam very much pleased with your $10 


Library, and shall not fa‘l to recommend it to 
teachers in Manitoba (Canada.) 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR E. HEARN, McGregor, Man. 
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Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake 8t., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager . 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
SO Brorfieid Street, 


Don’t Know Our Methods! ! oon. i 352 Washington Street, Boston. 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 
Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW. ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, ” 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 


THE FiskK THACHER S’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 








Boston. 





Home Teachers’ Agency for 








SEND FOR MANUAL 
AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington 
414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeies. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS? AGENGIES ‘ss 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet. - - - - HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 
24 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


The class re-opens October 2nd, 1899, at The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Regular Course Two Years. For particulars address MRS. PERRY as above. 


‘BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY MEPHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel 








C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Beacon 
St., Boston, 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
University Bld., Los Angeles. Send for 











More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 

New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 

A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
price of the book.” ° 

Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 75 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 
Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 
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Writing 


has now become so popular that the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


have brought out 
THREE NEW PENS 


No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine Points. 
No. 570, Vertical Writer, medium Points. 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse Points. 


These pens are made with firm points making a clear, distinct outline 
without regard to shading and have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your school, principals should become 
acquainted with their merits. Orders can be sent to the local stationer, 
but if impossible to procure in this way, we will supply direct. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N.J. 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 





ADOPTED IN BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, WORCESTER, ETC. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS 


By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 
Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
By Frank 


GEOGRAPHICAL NATURE STUDIES. 
Owen Payne. 


The elementary principles of geography are 
presented most attractively in this little vol- 
ume. Itis a geography about home surround- 
ings and the common sights that meet the 
eyes ot the children. The phenomena of 
nature in the succession of seasons are consid- 
ered in connection with the different forms of 
land and water. Questions and language work 
are introduced to suggest methods to the 
teacher. The illustrations are good, abundant, 
and such as will interest and instruct children. 
By such ingenious conversational ways chil- 
dren are taught to see and to get ready for 
higher geography. 

GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF PETER SCHLE 
MIHL. (Home and school Library) By Wil- 
liam R. Alger. 


The famous old story finds an appropriate 
place in the library series. The iutroduction 
explains the significance of the weird story, 
viz., that, the reputation of a man is the shadow 
cast by his character. To have a shadow one 
must possess a substance. This little narra- 
tive will always find interested readers. 


Cyrr’s FIFTH READER. By Ellen M. Cyr, 


Such is the popularity, and such the worth of 
the preceding volumes of this series that a 
new Fifth reader from the same source does 
not need to have much said about it. It is its 
own recommendation. Sketches of Gold- 
smith, Wordsworth, Emerson, Milton, Shakes- 
peare, are introduced with portraits and pic 
tures of their homes. These indicate the 
literary standard of the book. Besides there 
are many favorite selections that have lived 
and become as familiar as old friends. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


OuR NAVY IN TIME OF War. By Franklin 
Matthews. 
Appleton’s Home Reading Books. 


The prowess of our navy will be told in song 
and story for generations to come. This vol- 
ume is one of the first to give to the schools 
the history of our navy in the time of war from 
1861 to 1898. The story opens with the battle of 
the famous Monitor in the Civil war and closes 
with the battle of Santiago in the Spanish war. 
There are more than sixty illustrations and 
maps explanatory of our different vessels, 
their position in battles, and the various 
modes of warfare. It is hard to real ze the 
enormous acount of work necessary to obtain 
the information necessary for such a work as 
this, ard schools and school libraries will do 
well to include this in their list of valuable 
books. 


UNCL . 
Austin, 


While we are very proud of our country, we 
know but little of the inside workings of the 
government machinery. To give this informa- 
tion t> everybody who is interested, and 
especially to the youth of the nation, and to 
create a desire in their minds to search still 
further into Uncle Sam’s Secrets is the purpose 
of this book. The study into the various de- 
partments of money manufacture, United 
States mail service, the tariff question, etc., is 
carried on in conversations, and by the thread 
of a story. The book is handsomely illustrated 
and full ofinterest. A list of reference books 
for more extended study of the various sub- 
jects is given, thus making the book valuable 
for library purposes. 


Sam’s SECRETS. By Oscar Phelps 
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THE WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


CHICAGO. ‘ 


ADVANCED LESSON; IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. By Winifred E. Baldwin, M.D. 
Price, 80 cents. 


It was the design of the author to prepare a 
plain, clear work upon the human body for the 
use of young people in grammar, ungraded 
and high schools. It is divided into two parts. 
I. The Human Body, Its Structure and Func- 
tions. II. The Care of the Body and the Pres- 
ervation of Health. There are several devia- 
tions from the usual manner of preparing such 
books. Practical questions frequently occur- 
to bring out original thought and pages of re- 
view questions are introduced to suggest prac- 
tical applications of the truths learned, special 
sttention is given to the nature and effects of 
alcohol and other narcotics, and a chapter is 
devoted to the prevention of contagious dis- 
eases. The book is well illustrated and hand. 
somely bound. 


THE INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICAL EXERCISES. By Louis 
Lepper and William H. Wiley. Price, 80 cts. 


The superintendent and director of physical 
culture in the Terre Haute schools (Indiana) 
have prepared this manual for the use of pub- 
lic schools. It contains detailed directions for 
physical exercises, with abundant illustra- 
tions so that “he who runs may read” and 
understand. The authors of this work believe 
that “ mental and bodily exercises are equally 
essential to the general health and happiness,” 
and the exercises are carefully prepared and 
graded to meet the wants of the common 
schools. The work is based upon the “German 
System of Gymnastics’’ and the musical exer- 
cises are adapted from ‘‘ Music for the Coni- 
mon Schools” by Carrie B. Adams. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON: 


LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. By B. Hoyt. 


Six well-known legends make up this little 
book, each giving a special version of the 
coming of springtime. The Story of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty (English version), The Story of 
Siegfried and Brunhilde (German version), 
Idun and the Apples (Norse), The Story of 
Baldur (Norse legend), How the Summer 
Came, (Legend of the North American Indians) 
and Story of Proserpine (Greek legend). It is 
a good thing to group together in one book the 
floating spring legends so frequently men- 
tioned in literature that the children may 
learn to associate each with the nationality 
from which it sprung. If the teacher is inter- 
ested herself in seeking the points of likeness 
and unlikeness in the different legends, the 
children will be encouraged to make discover- 
ies and interpret the symbolism in these oft- 
told tales. Each legend has a full-page illus- 
tration in halftone portraying some scene in 
the story, and giving a pleasant stimulant to 
the imagination of the children. 


PAUL DOMBEY. New Edition. Price, boards, 
40 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


The parts of the novel “ Dombey and Son” 
which are concerned with Paul and his friends 
are here put together into a connected narra- 
tive. Though an abridgment, there is nothing 
of incompleteness. The pathetic story of this 
little lad appeals strongly to all children, and 
this book serves to give them an early intro- 
duction to that master in English literature 
who3e tragic and mirthful touches have moved 
strongly sO many thousands of maturer 
readers. 


LEAVES FROM NATORE’S STORY BooK. New 
Edition. Price, bourds3, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


‘*What a wonderful difference there is,” says 
a scholar of forty years ago, “ between the 
schools I attended and those of to-day.” Then 
if a rare flower, insect or bird was carried into 
the school-room, the teacher frowned on it as 
an intruder, but now-a-days it is eagerly sought 
for examination and study. It is interesting 
to note that our leading educators now lay 
greatest stress upon cultivation of the habit of 
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observation by youngest children. It is es. 
teemed as the foundation for best mental 
development. As an aid in nature study, Mrs. 
Kelley’s *‘ Leaves” are charmingly helpful. 

Vol. 1st, for advanced third or the fourth 
grade, opens in conversational manner upon 
tame and wild animals, following with chap. 
ters on insects and burrowing creatures, 
crustacea, beavers and other builders. 

Vol. 2d, for fifth grade, includes interesting 
lessons of the butterflies, the large beetle fam 
ily, bees, ants, reptiles, birds and fishes. 

Vol. 8d, for sixth grade, treats of the coral, 
sponge and other wonderful deep sea life, 
song birds, forest and fiowering plants. Such 
instruction, under enthusiastic teaching, in 
variably promotes reverent love of Nature’s 
handiwork. 





A NEW MUSIC HAND CHART 
FOR SIGHT READING. 























Professor George H. Brock, who has had 
over thirty years’ experience in teaching 
music privately and publicly, has recently 
patented a hand chart which isa simple device 
of heavy cardboard, 11 x 15 inches, the edges 
cloth bound, with staff printed alike on both 
sides. A slot is cut diagonally across this 
staff, large enough for a small peg to move is. 
On the face of the chart a note is fastened to 
the peg, and is moved up and down the scale 
by asmall handle at the back. 

The pupil has no idea what note is to be 
sung next, hence the attention is good. 

Simple directions are printed on the back of 
each chart, by following which all intervals of 
the scale can be readily taught. 

The chart can be used with any system of 
teaching music, and has met with the approval 
of musical thinkers—both vocalists and instru- 
mentalists. Write tor descriptive circular to 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


“Think of Ease 
But Work on.”’ 


If your blood is impure you 
may ‘‘work on’’ but you 
cannot even ‘‘think of ease.”’ 
The blood is the greatest sus- 
tainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla you have 
the perfect health in which 


even hard work becomesease. 
Hacking Cough — “J was troubled 
with dry hacking cough. One bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla helped me and three 
bottles cured me and made me strong.’’ 
George W. Bennum, Coolspring, Del. 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s because 








Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating 
and only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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PaarscnePASTE 









Tuan ALL act Fon Au Pur 
BLE” 2 03 Tube by Mail - SF 


ue CARTER'S INK CO.-BosTox 





FREE! WHOLESALE peer 


MERE OR G 
Edition for 1899-1900 ready. Coste 6c to mail. 
ages, 6 by 9-inches, “advertising "15,04 15, _. 
Bibles, Periodicals. ete., ete olesale Prices. 
All books carried in stoc' catalog ever printed. 
A. FLANAGAN, Publisher and Becher, 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, - Chicago, IL 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET ify toner: 


ow. Covers priuted in colors; excelient portrait of 

the poet. B »und with silk ribbon. Contains 8 leaflets. 

Especially designed for teachers to use as souve irs. 

Teachers’ special rates: 0 ecop' , 6c, Two - ies 10c. 
6 fore. i2for4c. Of r$ net, 


BRYANT BOOKLET Sousins,, Teanstapat 


River; D ath of the Flowers, etc. O iginal cover de- 
sign in colors (with portrait) and numerous illustra- 
=. Sent prepsid = tages per single copy. 0c per 
doven. $6 per 10 cup 
GRAY'S ELEGY PWritten in a Country Church- 
yard. This grand poem in neat 
booklet form, cover in three colors with appropriate 
design, beautifully embossed ; bonnd with silk ribbon. 
6c. per singie copy. 6 — "tor 25e. 12 for 4c. $3 
per 100 copies net, postpaid 


DAISY SOUVENIRS ‘Something entirely new. 

Three des gns. Consist- 
ing of two cards, cuver ‘ ard having daisies as border 
design and vignette of land cap ,inside card afford- 
ing space for teacher’s and pupil’s nawe. Cards 


unit d withsik ribbon Set of re Souvenirs, 10c. 
6 for18:, 12 for3he. 100 for $225 OUVENI 


NEW LONGFELLOW SOUVENIRS 


Four designs. Entirely ue w. Thissouvewir is in t ouk- 
let form, and contains; Village Black mith, The Reap- 
er and the Flowers, and Psalm of Life. Cover 

pri: ted in seven colors; bound with sik ribbon. Set 
Pe four, 12c. 25c. per dozen. $1.85 per 100 copies net, 


SPECI IAL One copy of each B- oklet and Souvenir 
d- scribed a*ove (10 different de-igns in 

7“? 7% to teachers for 30c. prepaid. Addrers, 
}. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City. N. J. 





NOTES. 


—The most important discovery made by 
the Harriman scientific party in Alaska is 
that glaciers are receding. A hitherto un- 
known fiord with a beauti ul stream running 
into it was named after Mr. Harriman. Many 
animals, supposed to be rare, were found to be 
plentiful in Alaska. . 





E. P. Dutton & Co. have just published a 
book for easy reading for the little ones, by 
Mrs. D. P. Sanford, entitled “ Little Folks at 
Brookside.” The book contains 12 full-page 
illustrations, and is printed in large type. 
“ Reflected Lights from the Face of the Deep,”’ 
by Christina Kossetti, and a “ Year-Book of 
Colonial Times,” compiled by Frederick A. 
Sill, D.D., are also now ready. 


—A Frenchman boasting in company that he 
had thoroughly mastered the English language 
was asked to write the following dictation : 
** As Hugh Hughes was hewing a yule-log from 
a yew tree, a man dressed in clothes of a dark 
hue, came up to Hugh and said: ‘Have you 
seen my ewes?’ ‘If you will wait until I hew 
this yew, I will go with you anywhere in 
Europe to look for your ewes.’” 


RECENT ALASKA MAPS. 

Ten maps recently issued for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey embody the results cf the expuorations 
and surveys made by the part’es sent to 
Alaska in 1898, by {the War Department 
and by the Survey. The maps are a conven- 
ient compilation of recent Alaskan surveys, 
and also a summary of our present geograph- 
ical knowledge of the country. Applications 
for them can be made either to Senators or 
Representatives or to the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 





$18,000 ain be 


in Cash Away 


On the fifteenth of next 
April to all agents sending 
20 or more subscribers to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


One thousand dollars to 
the agent sending the largest _ 
list—$ 7 50—$ 500 —_$400— 
and so on. 

764 cash awards, together 
with the general fund of 
$3000,amounting to$ 18,000, 
will be given in addition to the 
agent’s commission and the 
special rebates for large clubs. 

Send for full particulars. 

Profitable work all winter. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





THE ROBERTA KENT FRENCH 


KINDERGARTEN 


Training by Correspondence. 


Learn this most attractive and profitable employment 
at home. Full particulars free. Address, 


ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 
1107 Michigan Ave., ~- Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











peep. gman cop 
JUST OUT!!__.. 


OR GRACE — AND PLEASURE. | 








This is a book of 


ot 


NEW YORK: 





11 East Sixteenth Street. 


Chicago Agents: THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195 and 197 Wabash Ave. 


SONGS, MARCHES, 
PLAYS and DANCES. 


Each exercise is illustrated, in most cases with the figures of 
children showing the cérrect pose. 





Tastefully Bound in Boards. 


Price, Postpaid, $0.35. 








MILTON BRADELY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA: 
515 Grand Building. 


yA 


KANSAS CITY: 
418 East Ninth Street. 
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MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked Rico. 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page [Illustrated Book, 
7 Epilepsy Permanently Cured,’”” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 
W. H. MAY, M.D. 





OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 






Frec 






other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 


of simi lar 
name. The 


pistinguished or L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton they will develop into bright, intelligent men 
and women. The more newspapers are used 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- the better informed will be the scholars grad- \ 
uated from the pubic schools.— Fourth Estate. 


(a = ent): As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
ud's Cream’ as the least harmful of all the skin preparations. 


outthe U. S.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 





— New York offers free tuition in its norma] 
sechcols to twenty-four students from each URED ¢ 
island, Cuba and Porto Rico, who are willing tC 
to attend this school two years and pledge 
If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, | themselves to become teachers. This offer, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., | we understand, was made at the suggestion of 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors | Ion. John Eaton, formerly United States 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted | Commissioner of Education, who is at preser t 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- | superintendent of public schools for Porto 


—The use of newspapers in the public 
from year to year. 
Teachers find there is no better way of 
arousing interest among their pupils. Get a 
boy t>) read a good news story and he is inter- 
ested at once. If it tells about the charge up 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. the hill at San Juan or the sea fight off Santi- 
ago in which young men from his own town or 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. state participated, his eyes will flash and his 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM mind will be on the qui vive. 

Geography means’ something to him then. 
>i = pies ’ He will study the map to see where Cuba is 

les, located without any suggestion from his 


schools is growing 


© = Moth Patches, 
a og RashandSkin | teacher. He will ask questions about the 
— sé 8 yaa island and will eagerly read every newspaper 
ol tt on pS” article he can find on the subject. His mind is 
53 G53 fection. Onite | @etive and if rightly directed he will learn 
a m ~ f nee yng _ more in two weeks about history, geography, 


of fifty-one and national affairs than he would in a whole 
yoare; B32 year from dry text books. 

The newspaper is practical, not theoretical 
be cure itis reading. Ittreats of live topics, of vital issues, 


Ed Pal a A and the children can see the differences be- 
no counterfei tween it and the dry text books. Give the 


children good, clean newspapers to read and . \ 


NOTES "Speier t 
See Ng 


(NSUMPTION, 


FACTS PROVE 


that consumption, long con- 
sidered an hereditary, incur- 
able, quickly fatal disease, can 
now be made harmless and 
everysuffererpermanentlycured 
by the aid of the 

New System of Medicine 
discovered by Dr. Slocum, the 
well-known bacteriologist of 
New York City. 

This system consists of four 
preparations, which attack and 
destroy the dreaded bacillus, 
build up the tissues and nourish 
the body back to health. 


The complete system will be sent 
free to you upon request. 

Simply send_your name and full 
address to Dr. T. A. Slocum Labora- 
tories, 96 and 98 Pine Street, New York 
(mentioning this paper), when the Four 
Free Preparations will be sent you. 


7FOUR FREE @ @ Mi 
ATIONS } 


< 











AIDS FOR THE OBSERVANCE 
OF THANKSGIVING DAY 


$1.25 worth for $1.00 if order is sent before Nov. 10th. 
BOOKS: 


Stories of Colomal Children, 40 cents. 
Stories of the Red Children, 30 cents. 


Story of the Pilgrims, (Five Cent Classics) 5 cents. 
STENCILS: 


No 22. Turkey - - - scents. | No 5. Mayflower - - 10 cents. 
19. Gorse - - ae ibe 6. Puritan in Dress ee ess 
4 Indian in Can - 7. TheStocks - - ies 


HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The word “‘ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents 

Large ‘‘ Weicome,”’ 25 cents. 

U 5. Flag, « cents : 

Large Spread Eagle, with National Emblem, very handsome, 24 x 36; price, 20 cents. 
Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern; price, 20 cents. 





BORDERS. 
Price - = 10 Cents. 
No 1. Holly Leaves and Berries No. 5. Anthemion Pattern. 
2 Ivy Leaf Pattern. 6. Blackberry Pattern. 
3 Oak Leaves and Acorns. 7. Grape Vine Pattern. 
4- Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms 8 Olive Branch Pattern. 


ROLLS OF HONOR. 
Price, 10 Cents. 


No. 4. Scroll and Birds with Gothic Letters 
5- Word ‘ Meritorious” with Scroll 


No.1: U.S. Coat of Arms 
2. Stocks with Scroll and Flowers. 
3- Laurel Wreath Pattern 


MISCELLANEOUS PHOTOGRAVURES: 


Size about 5 x 7 inches; price, 12 cents per dozen; 75 cents per hundred. 
HiSTORICAL 


Pilgrims’ Monument Departure of Columbus. 
On the Mayflower 





Departure of the Mayflower. 
King’s Chapel, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


378 Wabash Ave, 809 Market St . 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 





63 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 
. FOR TEACHERS. 


The Elements of General Method (75 cts) 
and The Method of the Recitation ($1) 


By the McMurrys, lay the foundations for the modern p:actical 
methods which are applied in detail to the primary grades in the Special 
Methods for Geograyhy, Literature and History, and Science. The 
latter is the best bouk on its subject. 

Such children’s books as Classic Stories, for the little ones (40 cts.), 
by Mrs McMurry, Stories of Indian Childrin (50 cts.), by Mrs. Husted, 
and Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls (40 cts.) can be used as 
material for applying the methods developed in the McMurry Series in 
the primary grades. So can The Story of Lin-oln (35 cts.), The Story 
of Ulysses (50 cts.), and others in our list. 


Songs of the Tree-Top and Meadow 


is the long desired collection of good poems to teach the little ones. All 
your favorites for the primary grades are included. Copy for examina- 
tion, 40 cents. 


School and Home Education ($1) 


is the journal for teachers who are making a serious study of their pro- 
fession, Geo. P. Brown, Editor. Its School and Home Department is 
good reading for school patrons as well. It is striving to encourage a 
more sympathetic union of the school with the home. Sample free. 
Ask for special terms to new subscribers. 





Send for full descriptive catalog of all our publications. 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
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NOTES. 


s é 
— Washington, for the first time in its his- 
tory will open regularly three state norma! 


schools — the Cheney, located in the eastern, 
the Ellensburg in the central, and the New 

Are you nervous, restless, Whatcom in the western part ofthe state. A)! 
- Ps ? ” these schools, generally speaking, are equipped 

pale and easily tired 4 Per with trained and experienced teachers, which 
haps the scales can tell you presages well as to the quality and character 


a ‘ of the future teachers in our public schools. 
why. If your weight is 


—A very interesting art exhibition has been 
below your average, that held in Minneapolis during the last summer. 
explains it. It was that of the public schools One of the 


: k rooms of the city court house was set aside 
Scott’s Emulsion is a fat- for this purpose. There were about 200 pic- 


. tures exhibited, that being about one fourth 
producing food. You soon of the number owned by the schools. There 


° ° was also a display of the pupils’ work in man- 
-begin to gain and you keep ual training, drawing, designing, etc. The 

me exhibit was well attended, there being about 
on renee long after y= seven or eight thousand visitors during the 
stop taking it. For all summer. All classes were represented, chil- 


e ‘ ° dren and parents, day laborers and artisans, 
wasting diseases, in both people of leisure and wealth, all having an 


.. e interest in this exhibit. The pictures consist. 
young and old, it 1s the one chiefly of photographs of celebrated paintings, 


standar em and have been procured almost entirely 
d d 7 edy. through the efforts of the scholars, seconded 
SCOTT & DOWNES Chee Neer York. by their teachers. Twice a year the pupils are 


allowed to make a contribution for the adorn- 
ment of the school-rooms. Entertainments 
have been given and funds raised in various 

ways. In a few instances private individuals 
2,400 Dozen Pairs F R E F have donated pictures. Minneapolis has as 


Fine Hosiery yet no art league for the benefit of the schools; 





but there will doubtless be one organized in 
the near future. This exhibiticu, representing 
the work of a little more than two years, shows 
what can be done in a short time towards the 
beautifying of the schools. 





—The San Francisco Zzaminer is authority 
for the statement that at a recent examina- 
tion in the public schools of San Francisco 
: one school devoted entirely to Chinese 
Weha: jo att. 1 children, ranked higher than any of the 
Sane hose which we pro eat rit others up to the seventh grade. One of the 


p te ~Py~ To. 4 & ——-. = —z ~ ieee pupils, Wong Bock Yue, attained a higher per- 
gia reli — Saye te. of Bow Fork ts centage than any other pupil of any grade or 
fe unexcelled; with every issue we aie i color in the city. There were several of Wong 
aerate Ene ae cin complete Bock Yue’s classmates who gained as high a 
waren, walepas fas able’ goad, % percentage as the highest white boy. The 





indies, ¢ colors ‘ey ©, geal seventh grade of the Chinese school ran from 
fgnoinced of paving paying fro een cents for a pair of fall 84 to 97, a remarkable high average. In the 
Poslily ely, the Ho Gio dozen aire) to be given fourth grade (primary) an individual percent- 
Sr better bate & Gaye fos for eens age of 99 was attained, while no pupil ran 
months free to 2,400 lower than 82. In some of the white grades 
pupils ran as low as zero, while one entire 
grade averaged only 16. 
There is a daily atiendance of about 87,000 
pupils in the San Francisco public schools. 
Wong Bock Yue has, approximately, 36,999 


adress “§ ated Fashio = 
Station D, pus 38 be Dept. 26 B, hey.t tina - 
When you ouen gents! hose giveat f aesired plas often er e holds a higher record than 








BROWN’S “wa 
FAMOUS:: 
pgenaad PICTURES 


Authors and Their H Homes, Famous Paintings, A Architecture, etc. 


150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 100 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will 
prove this. Send two 2-cent stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty (30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO.xs aed BEVERLY, MASS. 


E SILA DRESS 

















Unique Thanksgiving and Christmas 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. 
15 cents. Contains material for several entertain- 
ments. Separate program for each grade. Original 
songs, recitations, Ainlogues and many other features. 
Bright, enthusiastic, sensible 

FIN DE SIECLE CHRISTMAS EXERCISES.— 
15 cents. Similar in character to Thanksgiving Ex- 
ercises. Incomparably the best book of Christmas 
exercises published. 

NOVEMBER'S CROWN. 15 cents. A new Spec- 
tacular Eutertainment for Thanksgiving. 2 oa? 
present, but wonderfully brilliant god pleasing. A 
Striking success. 

THE TWO INVITATIONS. 15 cents. A jolly, 
mew Operetta. Fun from beginning to end. The 
music is bright and catchy. Full of cleverhits, Easy 
to give. For Thanksgiving. 

A SURPRISED GRUMBLER, or How Kriss 
Kringle Made a Convert. 15 cents. A new Christ- 
mas Operetta. Brilliant music and sparkling words. 
Full of life. Original, jolly and clever. Easy but 
most effective. 

CHRISTMAS STAR DRILL. 15 cents. Various 
figures of fancy marches, and a captivating drill, 
Superbly brilliant. 

MAKCH BROTHERS. Publishers, 

48 East Nulberry Street, Lebanon, Ohio. 








sce tor apced is WAYS * ies 
the corres- 

TAKE ‘Your CHOICE.  pondence method. 
progressive mod ay a by 


fittie. Ps nmbitione of dither ase male 
selves a future by our fyeian. be one ps rue the 
courses Of study: 
8 foe 
an em) 
Leen end to decree BA BB AM PI 





Yourses lead egrees, B. rb. D. 
ete. Write te for catalogue and full Yonallen as 
tuition, etc. Address 


W. A. Steven Ph. D, Pres. National 
ut (ne.), Fenton, Mich. 











Finest Art Stationery 


for home correspondence, with Em- 
boss d or Illuminated Monogram, on 
selected stuck, from 30c a quire up- 
wards. A specially fine quire tox 
tamped with 1, 2 or3 letters, for 50c 
OEXGRAVED VISITING CARDS, 75 CTS. 
Invitations and 
Wedding Announcements 
in mosteartistic style. Elegant Sample Book of 
Stationery for 2c stamp. 


J. LOUIS WOLFF, Box 136E, Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE STORY OF 


HIAWATHA 


Suitable for Youngest Readers. 


Beautiful Colored Illustrations. 


Boards, 30 cents. 


The “ Story of Hiawatha” was duly received 
and, with one of my teachers whom I consider 
an expert in this direction, the book was 
examined. We think the book a great 
success; that the whole story is given, is its 
first recommendation. The selections and 
brief connection sentences give a good whole, 
We realize that this is not a primer to teach . 
words by, but a piece of literature excellently 
adapted to third, fourth and fifth grades, and 
a promising introduction to the unabridged 


m. 
ae F. M. Bacon, 


Marquette School, Si. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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Science and Sentiment 


A Miracle of Science, Matched 
By a Miracle of Love. 


Some time since the newspapers told a 
thrilling story of a devoted husband who 
had poured the-life blood from his veins 
into the wasted body of his wife. The one 
thing which would save her was blood — 
good, red blood. Her condition was such 
that her stomach and digestive and nutri- 
tive system failed in extracting from the 
food she ate the necessary blood supply. 
So new blood was introduced into her 
veins by transfusion direct from her hus- 
band’s body, and with the new blood came 
new life. 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural that in the 
popular view of such a case the sentimental 
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features should entirely outweigh the 
scientific interest which attaches to it. 
‘* The blood is the life.” How impressive 
that statement becomes with this scene 
before us! Scientifically it follows that 
any attempt to build up the life must be 
made through the blood. Purer blood 
means healthier life. More blood means 
more life. New blood means new life 
Just in proportion as the blood is impure, 
thin, deficient in the red corpuscles of 
health, so the life will be marred by weak- 
ness and disease. 


How Blood Is Made. 
There are a great many claims made for 
medicines as blood making and blood 
purifying which are at once as unsound as 
they are unscientific. The statements 
made of these medicines would convey the 
idea that as soon as the medical fluid is 
taken into the stomach it is at once, by 
some marvellous alchemy, converted into 
good, red blood. But blood is made from 
food, not from medicine, and a deficient 
blood supply is commonly due to the fact 
that the stomach and organs of digestion 
and nutrition are diseased. The nourish- 
ment in the food is only partly extracted, 
and this partial nourishment is only imper- 
fectly assimilated. There is a loss and a 
leakage going on in each successive process 
of digestion and assimilation. 
Mining Men Know 
that when the stamps in the mill are work- 
ing imperfectly, more gold will be lost in 
the tailings than will be saved in the 
battery. That’s the way it is when the 
stomach is rot working properly—the rich, 
nutritive elements of the food are lost. 
Common sense then says at once —if the 
blood is made in the stomach, we must put 
the stomach and its allied organs into good 
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working order before we can have good 
blood, or an increased supply of blood. 
That is just the primary work which is 
done by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It goes back of the blood to the 
blood makers. It cleanses the stomach 
of the foulness which must foul the food 
put into it, and so foul the blood made 
from the food. lt strengthens the stomach 
and organs of digestion and nutritition, so 
that they do their work perfectly, the 
nutritive values in the food being perfectly 
extracted and perfectly assimilated. It 
increases the action of the blood-making 
glands, so that the blood supply is in- 
creased. The blood is pure because there’s 
nothing in the stomach to contaminate it. 
It is rich because all the vital elements of 
the food eaten are extracted and put into 
the blood instead of being wasted. It 
drives out disease germs because germs 
depend on corruption for their life. They 
are like maggots which only live in tainted 
meat. When the blood is clean the germ 
disappears. He cannot live in the same 
veins and arteries with that rollicking red 
corpuscle of health, which brightens the 
eye, reddens the cheek and rounds out the 
body. 
Then What Happens? 

If ‘*Golden Medical Discovery ” does all 
these things the results ought to show in 
the body, which is built up from the blood. 
Of course they ought, and they do. In 
every one of the thousands upon thousands 
of letters received from those who have 
been cured by this great medicine there is 
scarcely ever missing the reference to the 
gain in sound flesh, the increase in strength 
and the clear complexion which have ac- 
companied the cure of the disease. 

‘Last winter I was so bad off that I 
thought it impossible for me to live until 
spring,” writes Mrs. J. C. Fink, of Yost, 
Rowan Co., N. C. ‘*I was taken sick in 
January and was in pain all over The 
doctor was called and he said my liver was 
out of order. He gave me some medicine, 
but it did me no good. I grew steadily 
worse. I could not eat as much as one 
bite of bread without great pain, and was 
so hungry all the time that I thought I 
would starve to death. My head ached, 
my shoulders ached; I was cross; my 
brain failed so much that I thought I was 
almost insane. I could not sleep nights 
only a short while at a time. Would get 
up mornings so weak and nervous I could 
scarcely stand. My hands and feet were 


cold all day and at night they were burning . 


hot. So I worried on and on, though 
some days I thought I could not live until 
the next. In this way I suffered I think 
about two months when a friend of mine 
induced me to write to Dr. Pierce for 
advice. His answer was that I had liver 
complaint and indigestion, and advised me 
to take his ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I 
followed the Doctor’s directions closely, 
and in a few days I could discover that I 
‘was getting better slowly. Every day I 
felt just a little better, then I could begin 
to eat a little light diet. Then I began to 
sleep a little better at night. and in the 
morning would feel refreshed and rested. 
Next I began to gather a little flesh, and 
then I began to improve rapidly. I kept 
right on taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
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cal Discovery and his ‘ Pleasant Pellets,’ 
and kept getting better every day. I took 
eight bottles of ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery,’ and several vials of ‘ Pleasant Pellets,’ 
and I felt that I was well enough to leave 
off medicine and go to work, which I did 
with pleasure. I have not taken any 
medicine since, except Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. 
I can eat anything and as much as I want, 
and it never hurts me a particle.” 


This Important Fact 


is suggested by the letter of Mrs. Fink. 
Many diseases in organs remote from the 
stomach are caused by the stomach, and 
must be cured through the stomach. It is 
a common thing to find people who have 
taken Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery for ‘‘stomach trouble,” eXpressing 
their wonder at the cure of the diseases of 
the liver, kidneys or heart or lungs. There 
really is nothing wonderful in such cures. 
The poisonous flower of disease may blos- 
som in any part of the body, and yet root 
in the stomach. ‘‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” plucks up the root and the disease 
dies away. 

But, that cures of diseased lungs should 
be wrought in this way, seems to some 
people incredible. Yet the lungs are nour- 
ished and built up just like every organ of 
the body—by blood. Turn a leaping 
stream of rich, red blood into a diseased 
spot, and it’s like turning a stream of water 
into a fire. It stifles it at once, and soon 
extinguishes it altogether. Blood is life to 
the lungs just as well as to the heart, and 
the ‘‘ Discovery” by making more blood and 
richer blood heals the lacerated tissues 
and strengthens the organs assailed by 
disease to fight against it and throw it off. 

‘“My wife had hemurrhages of the 
lungs,” writes W. A. Sanders, of Hern, 
Mason Co., W. Va. “She had ten hem- 
orrhages, and the people all around here 
said she would never be well again. But 
she began to take Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, and she soon began 
to gain strength and flesh. After taking 
ten bottles she was entirely well. Should 
you think this will do you any good to 
publish, just use it, and if any one disputes 
the merits of this almost omnipotent medi- 
cine they may enclose self-addressed en- 
velope with stamp, and I will answer.” 

Persons suffering from chronic forms of 
disease are invited to consult Dr. Pierce, 
by letter, free. All correspondence strictly 


private and absolutely confidential. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
There is no alchohol in Dr Pierce’s 


Golden Medical Discovery, and it contains 
no opium, cocaine, or other narcotic. 
There is no substitute for Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. If you are led 
by the claims and cures of this medicine to 
have confidence in it and to try it, do not 
be put off with a ‘‘just as good” medicine, 
substituted for the sake of more profit only. 


Given Away. 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, a book of 1,08 pages, and con- 
taining over 700 illustrations, is sent free 
on receipt of stamps to defray expense of 
mailing only. 

Send 21 one-cent ‘stamps for paper cov- 
ered book, or 31 stamps for cloth binding, 
to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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/ HANDSOME GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Price Reduced. 





Weald 



























PRICE LIST. | 
The following 
prices are for the 
plain Souvenirs. 

For the Flag Sou- 
ven'rs add go per 4 
‘ cent to these rates. 

For the Fhoto- 
graph Souvenirs 
add 25 per cent. 





Christmas, 
. Close 
: of 
School, 
or 


HRAAC HA ALS 
TSTeRSres 


—_ 









12 or less 75c. 
Any 1S = 0c. ; 
. Additional ones 4 
Anniversary. xc. each. ’ 





aA@ Be sure and 
specify which style , 
you want and add 
_ proper percentage 
Fi Flag or Photo- 
graph styles are 
desired. 


lo 






Each Souvenir has ( 
the name of the 4 
Teacher, School, Of- : 
ficers and all of the ‘ 


wore 







Pupils. 





The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches In Size. 


‘OU have probably commenced thinking about what gift you will make your pupils at the close of your term of school or at Christmas time. Have you used or seen 

our School Souvenirs? ‘Lhey are the finest article on the market for that purpose, and are wonderfully popular. An entire school can by provided for at a 
comparatively small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with the school they_possess genuine value as real Souvenirs, and will be highly 

prized and carefully preserved. The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and 
location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in a ow gold. The names of all the pupils appear upon another card, as 


many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards are tied at the corners with cord of colored silk. We now 
manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. e 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


These are of the same size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one 
wanted in zon* order. 

FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag, “‘Oid Glory,” is a popular feature in decorations. It is most appropriately applied to our School Souvenirs. The 
Flag printed in colors, attached to a goldea staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, when desired. It makes a 
handsome and patriotic device. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it shouid be so designated when ordering. 

THe PHOTOGRAFH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 
teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular hero. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinent-sized photograph 
from which to copy. There will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more 
oer resul <gcan be given if a cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent t' an ifa full length. Photographs returned after copying. 

NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordcred as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the 
number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written the matter you 
s desire printed. Be sure that names are correctly speHed and plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necessary. — 

4 Orders can usual'y be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if possible. 
. SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
= 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., P.O. Box 2OOS, Danswille, N. VY. 
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Witter 
Wall 
Pictures, 
— BC. 


Size of Card, 20 x 25. Plate, Average, 14 x 18. 





Sufficiently large for wall or portfolio. The Shepherdess, by LE ROLLE, greatly reduced in size. 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to have as many pictures as may 
be desired for the WALLS and for PORTFOLIO use. 

Nothing a aching them in size, price, and quality before the public. Do not tee oe quality by 
the price, but SEE them and you will at once fill your school and home with these remarkable pictures. 


SHEPHERDESS. Le Rolle t COLUMBUS AT COURT OF SPAIN. Piéloty 
























BY THE RIVER SIDE. Le Rolle. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Lewntse. 
ANGELUS Millet HORSE FAIR Bonheur 

THE SOWER Millet. READING FROM HOMER. Tadema. 

OLD TEMERAIRE. Turner ; RETURN OF THE MAYFLOWER. Boughton. 

JOAN OF ARC. Bastian Le page. THE BALLOON Dufré. 


OTHER SUBJECTS TO FOLLOW SEND FOR LIST AGENTS DESIRED. 
——— ed 


Price, 25 cents each. 10 per cent discount by the dozen. Postage and packing — one to three, 10c.; six, 15c.; twelve, 25c. 


pas? YOUR MONEY RETURNED IF DESIRED. 
The J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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No Gripe, Pain 


‘Or discomfort, no irritation of the in- 
testines— but gentle, prompt, thorough 
healthful cleansing, when you take 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold by all druggists. 25 cents, 


Sonography, 
= Penmanship, 
etc., taught 

or 


by mail 
in person at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
We always secure positions for graduates of 
complete business course. Catalog free. 
C.C.GAINES, Box 794. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THANKSGIVING DAY STENCILS 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. . 


Nothing affords more pleasure than these stencils. No school 
entertainment is complete without them. 

Size, 5 ct. stencils, 18 x 24 inches ; 10-ct. stencils, 24 x 36 inches. 
Home for Thanksgiving..10 ots. Sheaf of Wheat.......... 5 cts. 
Thanksgiving Turkey....10 ‘* The Relief Ship......... 10 
Co «+» 5 “ Border of Turkeys....... wo “ 
«+» 5 “ November Calendar ..... _ 
5 “ Landing of Pilgrims....10 “ 














The Pioneer's Cause for Thankegiving......+.....0.+0.0. o« 
Motto: —‘* O give thauks unto the Lord; for he is good; 
for his mercy endureth forever.”.............+eeeees _ © 


Any Selection amounting to 60c. will be sent for 50c. 
Send for Catalogues of Thanksgiving Entertainments and 
Music. Don’t fail to get our Christmas Announcements. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
48 East Mulberry Street, LEBANON, OHIO. 


The Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it; why not you? On 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents;orsend postal forsamples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


meets the need of every primary teacher. 
Educational and Inexpensive. 


Send postal for new catalogue. It will 
please you. 


L. P. GOODHUE & CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, = . Chicago, Ill. 











NOTES. 


— Harvard University is to pension pro- 
fessors and assistant professors who have 
served the institution for twenty years or 
more, a plan of retiring allowances having 
been established by the president and fellows 
of the university. The plan was first suggested 
in Harvard in 1880, since which time the 
necessary fund has grown to $340,000. Harvard 
is the first American university to establish a 
general system of retiring allowances, 


—Since January 1, ninety colleges, acade- 
mies and seminaries and eight art gallaries in 
the United States have received gifts amount- 
ing to $27,072,358, not counting contributions of 
less than $5,000. The total for the six months is 
not less than $30,000,000, a showing never 
before equalled in any country or period. 


— John E. Swearingen of Edgefield, S. C., has 
graduated from the University of South Caro- 
lina at the age of twenty, despite the fact that 
he has been totally blind since a boy seven 
years old. He has taken the full classical 
course and has made the highest record during 
the four years of any man since the founding 
of the institution. He was assisted by a room- 
mate, but only by the reading aloud of his 
studies. 


A REVELATION. 

If there are doubting Thomases or maidens 
fair, or those unfair, who fain would be fair, 
let them use Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream and prove the efficacy of what the 
proprietor has so long tried to impress on the 
minds of all, in nearly every part of the world. 
As a Skin Purifier and Beautifier it has no 
equal or rival. If the reader would prove the 
virtues of Oriental Cream, use it where a 
Scratch or slight Cut, or where a Blackhead or 
Pimple is troubling you, then you see its heal- 
ing and purifying qualities —if it does its work 
well, then read the advertisement again for 
further testimony of its virtues, and by using 
Oriental Cream renew both Youth and Beauty. 





No.7. Teachers’ World and Popular Educator...... $1 65 
= a4 oe ** Primary Education.... 165 
- “3 - OF eR iaccvnccccsce . SD 
**10. ne Re i  ncincatheencce 1 65 
cna. wre — ** Normal Instructor..... 1 26 
-” pay «* ** Scribner’s Magazine.... 3 25 





Teachers’ World and any one dollar publication (excepting 
Ladies’ Home Journal), $1.66. ple copies of a selec- 
tion of magazines sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


JW. GRUMIAUX {Send for arge catalogue. sLERO), MY 








IT COSTS NOTHING 


~, to try our Sewing Machines. We 
hip direct from factory to consu- 
mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
im free trial. 117,500sold. Warranted 
7=— 20 Years. All attachments free. 
$40.00 Arlington for........ 14.00 
$45.00 Arlington for........ 16.00 
$60.00 Kenwood for......... 21.50 
dither Machines at 68, $9 & 11.50 










freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B422, Chicago,IL. 
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THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 





Merkeekertertertertentertentertentestentestentestentesfentestentestectesfectestectentecterteste 


HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND 
CHRISTIIAS. 


For all grades. The most popular book of 
exercises for these occasions. It contains: 
For Christmas, 10 Songs, 1§ Recitations, 2 
Christmas drills, 2 Short Plays, An Exercise 
for Reading and Tableaux, 2 Complete Exer- 
cises for Recitation, Dialog and Singing. For 
Thanksgiving, 6 Songs, 5 Recitations, 5 Spe- 
cial Exercises, 2 Plays. 133 pages. 

} 25 Cents. 


AT THE COURT OF KING 


WINTER. 


A Christmas Play for Schools. Excellent 
for ungraded Schools, as it includes children 
of all ages. Costumes are fully described. 

Chief Characters are Winter, November, December, Nature, Santa 
Claus, Christmas Day, Elves, Heralds, Winds. 
15 Cents. 


CHRISTMAS STAR, 


A Fancy Drill with Songs and Recitations for a Christmas 
Festival. Ten girls are required, assisted by a chorus. The girls 
carry lighted candles and are dressed simply but very effectively 

15 Cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES, 


Contains also Motion Songs and Action Pieces for Christmas, 
Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Patriotic Days, Closing Day. Good 
all the year. Contains 12 Drills, 14 Motion Songs, 8 Action 
Pieces—every one usable. The acknowledged best book of 


drills. 25 Cents. 





CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


A new collection of attractive material 
for primary and grammar grades. It con- 
tains: A Christmas Bell Drill (for girls) ; 
The Snow Brigade Drill (for boys); 2 
Acrostics; Christmas Pictures (Tableaux) ; 
Recitations in Costumes; 6 Complete Ex- 
ercises, Including Dialog and Singing; 2 
Short Plays; Motion Songs; New Songs 
to Old Tunes. 25 Cents. 


A VISIT FRO? MOTHER 
GOOSE. 


A Christmas Play for Primary Pupils or 
for an ungraded school. From 12 to 24 
children can take part. The characters 
are the well-known Mother Goose people. 
described. Easily given. 


A CHRISTMAS MEETING. 


A holiday exercise for 25 children— new and very attractive 
characters. Girls: Nature, Mistletoe, Holly, 2 Dryads, 4 Nations. 
Boys: Father Time, The Year, Jack Frost, 4 English Customs, 
Carol Singers, Yule Log Bearers, Winter. Full directions are 
given for costumes. Also a beautiful Fancy Drill — Holly, Red, 
and Mistletoe. 15 Cents. 

BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 

24x36 inches. Price, 10 cents each. The five for 35 cents. 

Order by number. 


138 Santa Claus. 140 Happy New Year. 
139 Merry Christmas 160 Christmas Tree. 
t10_ Border of Holly Leaf and Berries. 


Our complete list of stencils includes 500 designs. 


Costumes are fully 
15 Cents. 


Send for list. 


We publish several hundred most helpful books and aids to teachers at little prices. They are described in a big catalog 
beautifully illustrated which is yours for the asking. Mention this paper. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
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By te the *‘ Primary Epucation’ 


Th two ears, and giveit our unqualified endorsement. 
= his Binder ailows the leaves to open the same as regularly bound book: — requires no punching, no needle and 





thread, etc., allof which mutilate the magazine. 


A BINDER FOR ‘‘ PRIMARY EDUCATION.” 


y special arrangement with the manufacturers we have had a few binders, ‘retail price, $1 00,) made especially 
’ stamped on the back. We have used this style 


binder in our office these last 


Magazines or papers can be easily put in or taken out without mutilating them in the least. 
Single copies can be removed without interfering with the rest. 


One will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 


Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 5° Bromfield Street, Boston, Mas:. 





56 PIECES ¢ 


Every person answering this ad 
omer Decorated Set, absolv 
straight- 










FULL-SIZE, 
For Families. 


ertisement can get a Hand- 
free—we mean it. A 
forward, honest offer, a a rein nome to advertise 
its business, for everybody to accept. Weask NO MONEY 
with your name, send at once t-office address & nearest 
Express or Freight Depot. member every one can have 
their choice of Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. All sets 
care re A boxed & packed at our expense. ee one barred 
out of this — wal will not go back on it. no matter 


"'New York City, Dept wt yo P. Bote tae 
TEACHERS WANTED so tenn, me Sana year. 
Le WANTED We py icenisan ——. 


learning H. F. JONES, Dept. B. Q., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NOT A PENNY 
Before You See It. 


r4-carat, gold filled, double hunt- 
Be ing case watch, with your Mon- 
> ogram engraved, American 
. stemwinder and setter, jew- 
elled escapement, sent C.O. 
D., $5.97, with privilege of 
examination before paying ; 
if not satisfied ,order express 
agent to return it; state 7 
correct address and the 
, nearest express office, also 
initials; mention ladies’ or 
gents’ size wanted, yr &4 
* BAGLE WATCH O©O., Dept. B, 253 Broadway, New York, 


BLACKDEMON 


Extracts $1000. a day from Gold-bearin vel. 
Greatest triumph ofthe CA Siilltone in sight. 
Shares now amonth. Safe asa Penk Send 4c. 
for “money maker.” A. H. WL AGRO OMPANY, 
roadway, - New York. 


women Made 


Beautiful 


by VESTRO. Developes the bust 6 
inches, fills all new giaaee adds 


Seek’; softens and clears the skin. 


































DR. FOOTE’S PLAIN HOME TALK 


(Embracing Medical Common Sense, 960 pages.) 
Holds its Popularity. 
as a fast selling, big profit, agents’ book. 
60 per cent diseount; I. e. 60 per cent off. 
You can sellto men, women and families, everyone 
with normalhuman interest wants it. The demand 
is large everywhere, all the time. Many teachers have 
cleared over $100 a month during the summer season. 
So could you. 


Murray Hill Pub. Co., 129 E, 28th St., N. Y. 


EUGENE: GIVEN AWAY 
to each person interested 
FIELD’ ry gene. Field © Monument 




























We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
Tf you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 
DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 


7% octaves. 
Double lever, grand repeating action. 
Grand scale, overstrung bass; three 


strings to each note in middle and treble | 


registers. 

The scale is the same as in grand | 
pianos, with the largest size of sound 
board and strings of greatest length, 


The Wing Piano 


STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 
No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 








seeeeeeeeestanes, 


; 
gE 
; 
¢ 


a” STEN, 





thus giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. 

Case.—Double veneered 
outside. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 
rich figured mahogany, genuine quart- 
ered oak and ebonized. 

Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 





inside and 


SPECIAL INFORMATION. 


Tone.—The one great Mio for which a piano 
is made isitstone. The Wing Piano possesses 
magnificent tone-qualities, durability, sweet- 
ness, richness, power, singing quality and 
evenness. 

Action.—The Wing action is patterned after 
the perfected double lever grand i ogee | 
action, to secure the greatest strength an 
power and greatest repeating qualities. Every 
note acts instantaneously and recovers prompt- 
ly, ready for the refeaz, so that after a note is 





played the same note may be sounded again im- 
mediately without taking the finger from key. 

Improvements.—W ing Pianos have the fol- 
lowing improvements, viz. “Built up” wrest 
plank construction. “Dov etail” top and bot- 
tom framecase construction. Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 
for key bed. Improved noiselessdirect motion 

edalaction. Improved practice attachment. 

ull length duet music desk. Carved panels. 
Instrumental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. 


Music written for 


these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Eve 
any 


SENT ON TRIA 


Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
efect in tone, action, workmanship or material :: : #: 


FREIGHT PREPAID. 


We will send this 





piano or your choice of four other styles, to 
any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), allow ample time for 
a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any par- 
ticular unsatisfactory, we will take it back at our own expense. No conditions are 
attached to this trial. We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. We pay all 
freights inadvance. Our object in offering these terms ts + peg everyone an op- 
portunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or ris 

Over 18,000 Wins Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 


WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. 
Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 

Old Instruments Exchanged — Easy Payments. 


WING & SON 


223-225 E. i2th Street, New York, N. Y. 
1868 — 3ist Year — 1899. 


|gene Field Monument 
|Souvenir Fund. Sub- 


scribe any amount de- 

sired. Subscriptions as 
THE Book ofthe cen- 
tury Handsomely 


low as $1.00 will entitle 
the donor to this dainty 
artistic volume 
FIELD FL WERS” 
(cloth bound, 8x11) 
certificate of subseription 
to fund. Book contains 
a selection of Field’s best 
and most represen'ative 
works and is ready for 

Illustrated bythirty 

,. | could not have been man- 
two of the World’s | yfactured for less than 

Greatest Artists. $7.00. 

The fund created is divided equally between 
the family of the late Eugene Field and the Fund 
for the building of a mooument to the beloved 
poet of chi dhvod. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND. 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Momree 8t,, Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage enclose 10 cts. 
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But for the noble con- 
tribut.ons of the world’s 
greatest artists this book 




















Mention this Journal, as Adv. is inserted as our contribution, 





ic THE 


AMERICAN 
MESSENGER | 


An Illustrated Religious Monthly, 25c a Year 





The *¢ American [lessenger ’’ is a unique paper. No other fills its place. 
Founded in 1842 to meet the demand for a high-class non-sectarian religious 
paper at a price within the reach of all, it has fulfilled its purpose so well that 
to-day no other paper of its class compares with it in circulation and influence. 
Among our regular contributors are : 





Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler Mary Lowe Dickinson 

Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. Annie Hamilton Donnell 

Rev. Dr. Frances E, Clark Julia MacNair Wright d 
Gerard B, F. Hallock, D. D. Cora S. Day MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
Rev. Oliver A. Kingsbury Mrs. E. P. Allan 

Rev. H. T, Miller Mabel Gifford 

Rev. W. C. Stiles Julia H. Johnston 

Frank H. Sweet Anna B, Warner 

Hezekiah Butterworth Mrs. Jane Ellis Joy 

W. Edgar Simpson Alma J. Noble 


and many others. During the coming year Miss WARNER’s story, ** Fresh Air,’’ 
will be completed. This will be followed by a charming short story, ‘¢ The 
Shale Pickers,’’ by Mr. W. Epcar Simpson. 
REV. F. E. CLARK, D.D. . » cee : 
Neunies end Geukieevat dex ‘¢ Philip Desmond,”’ a serial of absorbing interest by Cora S. Day, begins _ ' 
Christian Endeavor Society. in November, 1899, and another new serial will be begun in the early fall of 1900. SS ee 





Under the heading ** Christain Life,’’ are given some of the best thoughts of the choicest spirits of all Christendom. The page devoted to 
Christian Effort contains items covering the progress of Christianity everywhere. The Sabbath-School lessons receive appropriate treatment, and the 


Family Circle Department is devoted to the entertainment and best interests of the home. 
AS A SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


If you send us the small sum 
r | of 25 cents at once, silver or 
ree g stamps, we will send you this 
great paper all of 1900, and 
will send it FREE from the time your subscrip- 
tion is received to Jan. I, 1900, including 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Special Numbers; 
and. if you send five cents for packing and 
shipping, we will also send, free, a copy of 
Hofmann’s famous painting, “ The Child Jesus 
in the Temple,” on fine paper, 


18x22 inches in size, 


ready to frame. This picture is made by a 
photographic process which admirably repro- | 
duces the exquisite beauty of expression in the 
original painting, and would be an ornament 
in any home, and of the greatest helpfulness 
and influence for good. 

Price of picture alone, 25 cents. 


Bibles, books. pictures, watches, clocks, 
silverware, etc., given for securing 
subscribers. Premium List and sample 
THE CHILD JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. (HOFMANN.) copies free. 


AMERICAN [ESSENGER, Dept. E, 150 Nassau St.. NEW YORK. 





